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Cost $460,000. 


auditorium for 450, cafeteria, kindergarten and open air room. 


Contains thirty eight classrooms, library, gymnasium, teachers’ rest room, hospital room, 


Buff brick and blue and red tile. 
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PRESIDENT'S SPECIAL 


N. E. A. Convention 


Minneapolis | 
ALL PAID FOR TOUR 


_jJuly 1-6 





TRIP RETURNS VIA 


Duluth, Great Lakes, Niagara Falls, and down the Hudson to 


New York City. 





Conducted by 


EDGERTON TOURING CO. 
GREENSBORO. N. C. 


Under the personal care of 


JosepH H. SAuNpeERs, State Director, N. E. A., 


Newport News, Va. 


Credit will be given for renewal of teachers’ certificates. 


Circular of 


information furnished on request 














Enrich your course in English Literature by using 


CThe 
Macmillan Literary Map 


of the British Isles 


The places shown are those connected with the 
lives and works of outstanding authors of the 
British Isles from the very earliest days to the 
present time. The scenes of famous novels, 
poems, and plays—especially of those in the Mac- 
millan Pocket Classics and the Modern Readers’ 


Sice 25// by 38” 


In three colors 


Series—are given, not only by the location of 
individual places but also by marking the general 
sections of the country. For instance, there are 
the Burns Country, the Scott Country, the Lorna 
Doone Country, the Shakespeare Country, etc. 


Price $2.50 


A quantity order for Macmillan Pocket Classics and Modern Read- 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 











" 
ers’ Series will entitle you to a complimentary copy of this map. § 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Summer Achool of Duke 


University 


(Continuing TRINITY COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL) 
DurHaM, N. C. 


First Term: June 12 to July 21 
Second Term: July 23 to August 30 








Duke University Summer School is cele- 
brating the completion of its first unit of 
eleven buildings by offering the greatest 
variety of work it has ever offered for 


_teachers and college students, graduate 


and undergraduate. Courses lead to A. B., 
A. M., and M. Ed. degrees. 


For bulletin carrying full announcement, address 


HOLLAND HOLTON, 
Director of Summer School 
DUKE UNIVERSITY DURHAM, N. C. 


Affiliated Schools at Lake Junaluska, N. C. 











ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Eleventh Session—June 13-July 25, 1928 


A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet 
peeve the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 6,000 feet 
gh. 


1,785 attended the 1927 summer session from 
35 states. 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal 
| is one of the state summer schools of North 
Carolina, 


Faculty of ninety from twenty universities and 
teachers colleges. 


220 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, 
physical directors, high school teachers, super- 
visors, and principals. 


Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room 
and board in dormitories is $42 for six weeks. | 
Rooms may be reserved now by a $5 
of this amount. Board in private homes is from 
$10 to $15 per week. Tuition $12 for four courses. 


Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for 
four months. 


Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. 
Write now for a copy. 














JOHN E. CALFEE, L1.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 

















Penn State Summer 
Session 


Offers Ideal Conditions for 


SUMMER STUDY 


A Beautiful Mountain Environment 
Comfortable and Healthful Climate 
Mountain Climbing and Nature Hikes 
Wholesome Recreation and Entertainment 
Advanced Specialization in all Departments 
“A Mountain Vacation Put to Professional Use” 

Send for bulletin to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 











The Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND 


1928 Summer Session opens June 18th and 
closes July 27th 
Able Faculty of experienced teachers. 


Courses leading to degrees and State Cer- 
tificates. 


For further information, address: 
J. W. BARCO, Director 















University of Richmond 
SUMMER SESSION 


NINE WEEKS 
June 18-August 17 


Full Semester’s Credit for all Courses. 
Regular College Work planned for Degree 
Candidates, Pre-Medical Students, Teachers. 


A number of courses in Education. 


For information, address W. L. PRINCE, 
University of Richmond, Virginia 
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summer 

try thegreat 

8,000 mile water 

and rail round 

trip to golden Cali- 

fornia— one way by Pan- 

ama Pacific Line over the fa- 

mous Recreation Route and one 

way by rail (with choice of route 

and stopovers at points of interest). 

Really see the wonders of your country, 

visit colorful Havana, make the thrilling 

passage through the Panama Canal and learn 

the attractions of the Canal Zone, delightful 
year-round playground. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
The One Way Water—One WayRail 


round trip begins at the main 
line railroad point nearest 
our home. Steamer nay 
e used in either di- 
rection. Special, 
low summer mvatby 
rates, ap- \ v sailings,S. S. 
California 
(new), largest 
steamer ever built un- 
der the American flag. 
and the deservedly popular 
S. S. Manchuria and S. S. 
Mongolia, between New York, 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego 
(Coronado Beach), Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 
Fall information from any st hip or railroad 
agent or Na. 1 Broadway, New York City. 
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For Character-Building 


| THE ATLANTIC READERS 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II. High and Far Grade V 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s 
profound personal conviction that soul culture is 
the most important and most necessary phase of 
education, and that the development of personal 
character is the thing of greatest concern. 


Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, most 
of it being new to school readers. They are also 
full of the natural interests of developing child- 
hood. Even the notes make delightful reading. 
Narrative, biography, description, nature studies, 
essays, letters, quotations, inscriptions, and truly 
distinctive poetry have been selected by Dr. Con- 
don, always under the certainty, with Emerson, 
that “character is higher than intellect.” 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 




















UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


To 
EUROPE 
WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
for fall particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of Uriveruty Tours 
180 EAST 42™ ST. Yew York City 























The Leading Student Tours. 
Chartered CUNARD tourist 
cabi Organized entertainment 
Congenial associations 
Write tor literature 


Trave 
$51: FIFTH AVE ¢ NEW YORK 





Johnson’s Latin Series 


First YEAR LATIN 


Foster and Arms 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 
Walter Eugene Foster 


- These two perfectly correlated books successfully weld 
the first four semesters of high school Latin into one 
single unit and meet every possible requirement. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Richmond Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 
a! 
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to the 


N. E. A. Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares from all points vi 
Chicago Great Western. Fast, all-steel es daily 
with Pullmans of the latest type, observation and 
club cars, and dining cars. 

Write for details about fares to the Convention 
and for literature descriptive of the Twin Cities 
and Minnesota's Ten Thousand Lakes. 

Also let us tell you how you can combine your 
visit to the Convention witn a marvelous sight- 
seeing and vacation trip through Yellowstone, 
Glacier Park or the Canadian Rockies and the 
Pacific Northwest at surprisingly low cost. 

Just tell us what you'd like to see. You'll be 
astonished to find how much you can do and see 
at moderate expense via Great Western. 


Address R. A. Bishop, Gen’l Pass’r Agent 
122 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Chicago Great Western 









pean offices at your 
Send for hooklet of 200 Tours. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


BOYLSTON St BOSTON 








TEMPLE@i TOURS 
Routes of greatest general interest through 


$430 up 
France, Italy, Spain, Britain, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Greece, Egypt, Palestine. 
Yachting on the Mediterranean 

Best Cabin and Tourist sailings. Satisfying all 
around tours featuring historic, scenic and 
artistic highspots. Extensive motoring and 
sightseeing. Cultured wide-awake leaders, con- 
genial company, small parties. The fullest re- 
turns for time and money. 


Send for booklet 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SERIES 


Majoring in Music, Art, French, 
Literature or History 
Famous Leaders, College Credit 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLEGit> IOURS 


'MCORPORATED 


443-X-Park Square Building, Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











© 
EUROPE 


Every deck, every 


sunny corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one 
class—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. And so, eventhough 
you pay only 3c a mile for 
your crossing, you have 
the complete freedom of 
the ship. No class distinc. 
tions. 
Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially 
reserved quarters on such 
$102 50 famous liners as Majestic, 
UPworld’s largest ship, 


ONE WAY 





Homeric, Belgenland. 


$184 = May we not send you com- 


ROUND TRIP 
plete information about 


our many sailings to 


principal ports of Europe? 


ieo8! Oclan MeRVICE 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE REYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC NE 


CRTERMATIONAL MERCANTICE MARINE COMPANY 


Address No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City, our offices elsewhere, 
or any authorized steamship 
agents. 
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70 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY 






STANDARDIZED — SCIENTIFIC 





The Harvard Tests have been developed under 
the direction of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. They give a fair gauge of the accom- 


" - - . 
THE plishment and progress of a class, making due al- THE 


lowance for variable standards. They are based 


HARVARD on material selected by careful analysis of the main HARVARD 


points in each subject. 
Price per pad of 30 copies 


TESTS LATIN 12 forms, cach ....$0.48 TESTS 


CHEMISTRY 2 forms, each 48 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 2 forms, each 60 
FRENCH VOCABULARY 1 form now available .48 


SOCIAL STUDIES 2 forms, each 60 





Descriptive circulars on request. 
Prices subject to the usual discount. 






























New York 






























The New Fifth and Sixth Readers 
of the GOOD READING Series 


complete this series of basal readers which now includes Primer, First 
Reader, Second Reader, Third Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader, 
Sixth Reader, Teachers’ Manuals, and Class Helps. 

THE AUTHORS ARIE: Joun M. Manty, Professor of [nglish, Um 
versitv of Chicago; Epirn Rickert, Associate Professor of English, 
University of Chicago; NINA LeuBRIE, formerly Critic Teacher, Chicago 
Normal School: Sarai [. Griswoip, Director of Primary [ducation, 
Colorado Springs. 

This series of readers, prepared by a distinguished group of foremost 
authorities, offers attractive material; excellent provision for teacher 
guidance, for both oral and silent reading, for handling of vocabulary 
and phonics; and illustrations, type and format that are scientifically and 


artistically correct. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Important Statement Concerning the Proposed Amendments 
to the Constitution of Virginia 


HIE committee on legislation of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association presents to 
the teachers the following important state- 

ment for their information and consideration. 
On Tuesday, June 19, the teachers of Virginia 
in common with all other citizens of the Com- 
vote on a 
This 


monwealth will be called upon to 
revision of the constitution of Virginia. 
revision, if approved by the voters, will make 
fundamental changes in the administration of the 
public schools of the State, and for this reason 
every teacher, principal, supervisor, superin- 
tendent, school trustee, and parent should make 
a careful study of the proposed changes. 

The changes will be submitted in five separate 
proposals and will necessitate the marking of the 
ballot on five separate lines. Proposals number 
one, number two and number four affect directly 
or indirectly the schools. Proposals number 
three and number five do not affect the schools. 
Proposal number three deals with the manner in 
which the Commissioner of Agriculture and 


Immigration shall be selected, and proposal num- 


her five likewise determines the manner in 
which the Treasurer of Virginia shall be 
selected. 


Proposal number one is a blanket revision of 
the present 197 sections of the constitution ex- 
cept the four sections dealt with in the other 
proposals. It repeals six sections and amends, 
revises or re-enacts 186 sections. The voter will 
be called upon to vote for or against all of the 
186 sections in one vote. He must accept the 
bad with the good or sacrifice the good in order 
‘0 get rid of the bad according as his judgment 
and his conscience dictate. 


J . 
Proposal number one makes four important 


changes in the fundamental school laws as 
follows: 

I‘irst, it changes the present State Board of 
I<ducation which consists of the Governor, the 
Attorney-General, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, three college professors and two 
superintendents to a lay board of seven to be 
appointed by the Governor. 

Second, it changes the election of division 
superintendents from the State Board to the local 
boards of trustees who must elect from a list 
certified by the State Board. 

Third, it takes from the State 
Iducation the power it now has to make rules 
and regulations and limits it to such rules as the 
General Assembly may prescribe. 

lourth, it gives to the General Assembly the 


Joard of 


power to prescribe the time in which the State 
Board of Education may change textbooks, a 
power the General Assembly is already exer- 
cising. 

You vote for all of the above changes if you 
mark your ballot, striking out the words “Against 
the general revision,” for example: 


“For the general revision of the Constitution 






ae 


tion of Virginia except etc. 


” 


You vote against all of the above changes if 
you mark your ballot, striking out the words 
“For the general revision,” 


for example: 


of the Constitution 





of Virginia except etc. ....cccceeeccccseccees 
Against the general revision of the Constitu- 


’ 


tion of Virginia except etc. ........ 


eee ee 


The Virginia Education Association is on rec 
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ord since 1920 as favoring the method proposed 
above for selecting the State Board of Education 
provided that the State Board of Education so 
selected is given the right to elect the State 
Superintendent; but in this revised constitution 
no such right is guaranteed; on the contrary, in 
proposal number four, a different method of 
selecting the State Superintendent is provided. 

The Virginia Education Association is like- 
wise on record since 1920 as favoring the method 
proposed above for selecting division superin- 
tendents of schools, provided that the trustees are 
elected by the people and have the power to levy 
the school taxes, thus making them directly re- 
sponsible to the people as is the case in the 
majority of places in the United States; but no 
such provisions are made in the proposed 
changes, nor does there seem to be any likeli- 
hood that such provisions will be made in Vir- 
ginia for many years to come. 

Proposal number two, if adopted, will write 
into the constitution the segregation of state and 
local taxes which we now have by statute law 
and can continue to have under the present con- 
stitution. Segregation is still in the experimental 
stage and should not be written into the con- 
stitution. Jf business reverses should come, it 
may be necessary for the State to tax real estate 
and tangible personal property to carry on its 
schools and its general government; but if this 
proposal is adopted the State could not tax real 
estate no matter how great the need. 

The Virginia Education Association adopted a 
resolution at its annual meeting in November last 
opposing this amendment. You vote against this 
change if you mark your ballot, striking out the 
words “For the amendment,” as follows: 


to section one hundred 





and seventy one of the constitution of Virginia, 
relieving real estate etc. ......... ied enedaee 

Against the amendment to section one hun- 
dred and seventy one of the constitution of Vir- 
ginia, relieving real estate efc.............0+. 

Proposal number four provides that the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction who is now 
elected by the people for a term of four years 
shall be appointed by the Governor, but that after 











1932 the General Assembly may provide the 
manner in which and the term for which the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be 
selected. 

The Virginia Education Association is in favor 
of the selection of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by the State Board of Education. It 
is opposed to selection by the Governor, and it is 
opposed to the removal of the constitutional safe- 
guards now provided and the possibility of mak- 
ing this important officer the football of politics 
which may follow the adoption of proposal 
number four. 

The office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is of an entirely different nature from that 
of State Treasurer or that of Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Immigration. These latter two 
are clerical and secretarial in their functions, 
while the office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is administrative and in some degree 
both legislative and judicial. His acts involve the 
direction of 16,000 teachers and 600,000 pupils; 
he must formulate rules and regulations for their 
guidance and interpret the law in its application 
to them. He must be highly trained in the 
technique of school administration. 

Of the forty eight states in the United States, 
at one time twelve states appointed the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction by the General As- 
sembly and twenty three states appointed by the 
Governor. Today not a single state appoints by 
the General Assembly and only six states appoint 
by the Governor. Thirty four states elect by the 
people and eight states elect by the State Board 
of Education. Appointment by the Governor has 
proven unsatisfactory and is losing ground. 
Wherever changes are being made, the change is 
to election by the State Board. 

The executive committee and the committee 
on legislation of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion request that each member of the Association 
make a careful and thoughtful study of the 
possible effects of these proposed changes in our 
State constitution, determine how he or she shall 
vote on these five proposals, and then endeavor 
to secure like action by friends, neighbors, and 
patrons. 
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On Sharpening Our Language Tool 


By FLORENCE L. INGRAM, Richmond 


said on the subject of the teaching of 

English, and, though I have nothing new 
to offer, at least I can deplore the fact that we 
teach the English language to pupils in our 
public schools for eleven successive years only 
to hear and see it grossly abused. I do not 
mean to say that English is taught more poor- 
ly than other subjects, but always will the 
world at large think so, because at any period 
of any day any person may show his knowledge 
or lack of knowledge of his mother tongue; 
whereas his failure to know his work in science, 
mathematics and such may never be discovered 
outside of the classroom. 

It would seem, however, that the very fact 
that English must be employed so often should 
in itself aid one in its mastery, and the English 
teacher’s work should be simplified because she 
must teach something that will function in the 
child’s everyday life. Needless to say that 
though the theory is sound practical experience 
shows the reverse to be true. It is unnecessary 
to point out indications of our lack of success 
in teaching the use of our language. English 
teachers themselves are obliged to know it, if 
in no other way than through the complaints 
made by teachers in other departments! It is 
quite usual to find high school graduates who 
are absolutely lacking in a “sentence sense,” 
making no distinction between a dependent 


T ai o is always something more to be 


clause or phrase and a complete sentence and 
running together totally unrelated independent 
clauses; yet those same pupils can define a 


sentence glibly. I have recently talked with 
teachers in two normal schools and two colleges 
and I find that bad English among their fresh- 
men is far too common. In fact, in many nor- 
mal schools and colleges our high school grad- 
uates, with four vears of English to their credit, 
are required to take a sub-freshman course to 
prepare them for the regular freshman English 
work. One normal school professor said that 
in his school it was often necessary for the stu- 
dents, high school graduates, to keep up for a 
period of two years an unaccredited course in 
English to make up their deficiencies. 


I do not believe that the trouble is local or 
limited even to one section of our country but 
instead it seems that the situation is the same 
everywhere. The very low medians recorded 
as the standard for the twelfth grade by W. W. 
Charters in his Diagnostic Language and Gram- 
mar Tests, especially those on pronouns and 
verbs, show that some other sections of the 
country are getting poor results in English 
teaching. 

What is responsible for the situation? Are 
we as English teachers to blame? In the larg- 
est measure I think we are. It is true that we 
cannot work successfully unless we have the 
full cooperation of every other teacher in the 
school. Oftentimes this cooperation is not 
granted. The teacher of history, or science, or 
of a foreign language may feel that he has 
enough to do to teach his own subject. He 
sometimes fails to recognize that he cannot teach 
any subject well without some regard for the 
pupil’s use of language in the discussion of 
that subject. The pupil learns quickly to pay 
more attention to the language employed in an 
English class than to that used in another class. 
3ut how can he make habitual the use of good 
English if he allows such lapses? Recently one 
of my English students who was about to sub- 
mit an examination paper to her instructor in 
psychology suddenly questioned: “Will my 
English grade be affected by the language I 
have used in this paper?” When answered af- 
firmatively, she immediately took it back to 
her desk for revision. Of course no one ex- 
pects the English teacher to be able to read all 
the work submitted in other departments, but 
with all instructors ever watchful of the pu- 
pil’s English and reporting to the English 
teacher the results of their observation, not only 
will the pupil become more careful but also will 
the English teacher be better able to know the 
needs of her class. 

But aside from the frequent lack of coopera- 
tion and the consequent failure to assign Eng- 
lish its place of greatest importance in the cur- 
riculum, there seems to me to be a big need 
in our own department. In the first place, in 
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many high and junior high schools, and even 
in the upper grades of the elementary schools, 
we are in the habit of designating our course 
as English and then dividing it into all of the 
various subjects contributing to good English— 
an excellent plan because it makes for greater 
unity and better opportunity for seeing the 
work function since each branch of the subject 
is taught by one person. But herein lies a dan- 
ger. The pupils generally enjoy the study of 
literature, the teacher finds it interesting, and 
the tool side of the language suffers neglect. 

In the second place, we frequently teach gram- 
mar without making it the basis of our com- 
position work. Of course I am not advocating 
a study of technical grammar in the elementary 
grades; but if we are going to teach it at all, 
why not try to make it function immediately 
rather than wait until the pupil goes to college 
to apply his study of elementary grammar to 
his college composition ? 

I make no attempt to suggest a new method 
for teaching grammar. I submit my _ plan, 
which, though it has not been highly successful, 
is certainly the best that I have used; and it 
has, I believe, possibilities for good results. 

I believe firmly in making grammar the ba- 
sis of every course in composition, not only 
because of the necessity for grammatical cor- 
rectness but also because practically every 
rhetorical principle has its foundation in gram- 
matical relationships. There is much in Eng- 
lish grammar that can have no possible bear- 
ing upon the correctness of our spoken or writ- 
ten English, and I unhesitatingly eliminate 
everything which does not affect our use of 
language. Why worry over giving nominative 
and objective cases of nouns when our failure 
to recognize such cannot result in a solecism? 
If a pupil learns that six words in the language 
(not including archaic and compound pronouns) 
have a different form for nominative and ob- 
jective cases and concentrates his attention upon 
the correct use of these words, he will recognize 
a need for the study of this technicality; and 
we know that “motive awakens interest, inter- 
est arouses effort, and effort produces results.” 
On the same basis, I center attention not upon 
the complete conjugation of the indicative mode 
of a regular verb but upon the change in the 
third person, singular number of the present in- 











dicative, which again shows itself in the pres- 
ent perfect tense, and upon the uses of shall and 
will in the future tense. 

3efore organizing the grammar work of my 
class, I aim to determine the specific needs of 
the group. To this end, for the first two or 
three weeks of the term I have the pupils give 
oral compositions, write themes, and take cer- 
tain standardized diagnostic tests in English. 
From all of these sources I copy to my note- 
book, verbatim, the sentences that contain er- 
rors, keeping with each sentence the initials 
of the speaker’s or writer’s name. Having ob- 
tained enough of these for a basis (and it takes 
a surprisingly short time to do this!), I group 
the errors according to the grammatical prin- 
ciple that is violated. Beginning, then, with the 
most fundamental of these principles, I plan a 
series of lessons to eradicate one error. Of 
course much grammatical knowledge is involved 
in the correction of even one error. To illus- 
trate: When I find pupils using the nomina- 
tive case form of a pronoun as object of a 
preposition, I have to see that they recognize 
a preposition, the object of a preposition, and 
a pronoun, and that they know the pronoun case 
forms. When I have taught these facts and 
have given them opportunity to recognize the 
correct form in many sentences, then I copy to 
the board from my notebook the list of sen- 
tences containing their violations of the prin- 
ciple under consideration and have them recog- 
nize their error and apply their grammatical 
knowledge in correcting it. 

It may be said that most often the student 
knows the correct word but merely fails to em- 
ploy it because of previously formed bad habits 
of speech. In some cases this may be true, 
but my experience has been that many students 
who can recite rules do not know how to apply 
them. A high school graduate said to me: “I 
have known for a long time that ‘a sentence is 
a complete thought expressed in words’ but I 
didn’t know that / had been writing incomplete 
thoughts for sentences.” Another very frankly 
remarked: “I never thought of punctuation as 
having anything to do with grammatical rela- 
tionships. Why, I punctuate by reading aloud 
what I have written, and wherever I take my 


breath, I put a comma.” 
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A criticism of a very popular handbook on 
composition was recently made in my presence, 
and it occurred to me that the critic, not know- 
ing the nature of my plan, might have applied 
the same statement to my blackboards full of 
erroneous sentences. “That author,” she com- 
plained, “gives about three incorrect sentences 
for every one that is correct, and the incorrect 
forms thereby make the stronger impression 


upon me.” I try, however, never to suggest in 


class an error that is not being often made by 
the members of the class. 

My one aim is to see that the pupil in the spe- 
cial group with which I work uses correct Eng- 
lish. I feel that to insure this there must be 
(1) a knowledge of the correct form or prin- 
ciple ; (2) a consciousness of his error; (3) prac- 
tice in applying the principle to his own work; 
and (4) the resolution to continue that applica- 
tion in all his use of his mother tongue. 


How a Hot Lunch Project Developed 


By SALLIE EGGLESTON, Whaleyville 


FE HAVE rubbed the “T” out of “Can’t.”’ 

At last we have seen a dream turned into 

a realization. Through determination 
and cooperation on the part of both patrons and 
teachers, Kings Fork High School now has a 
well defined program for serving hot lunch. 
Would you like to know how we developed such 
a program from a suggestion that served as a 
nucleus ? 

Our county supervisor, Miss Oakie Angle, who 
visited us January 10, seemed very well pleased 
with our classroom work and other activities. 
After a discussion of our regular routine work, 
I mentioned my desire to see a hot lunch project 
conducted by the school. Miss Angle then said, 
“Why not try a plan of serving a hot lunch to 
the pupils of your own room?” 

This school owns an oil stove and some dishes, 
which before had not been in use. We moved 
this equipment into our room and served the 
pupils in my second grade classroom. When I 
mentioned this to my class, to the principal and 
to the Community League, all of them mani- 
fested enthusiastic interest in the plan and prom- 
ised their hearty cooperation. 

With the permission of the League members, 
I transferred the oil stove and dishes from the 
old building to my room, beginning Monday, Jan- 
wary 17. The question then arose as to the 
means of financing the project. I told the pupils 
that any of them who brought milk, canned toma- 
toes, potatoes, etc., would receive hot lunch free; 
those who could not bring materials from home 
could purchase a hot lunch for five cents. Since 


the school did not own:a sufficient number of 
dishes to serve all the pupils, I asked each in- 
dividual to bring his own cup and saucer, soup 
bowl and spoon. The children and patrons read- 
ily responded to this suggestion. Each day the 
children looked forward to enjoying their hot 
soup, cocoa and saltines. The menu varied from 
day to day. 

So much for the beginning of our hot lunch 
plan, now for the results. The chief results of 
our project was the creation of a well-equipped 
lunch room for the entire school, because pupils 
from other grades gradually “eased in” and ex- 
pressed their desire for a hot lunch. Before the 
end of the first month, I was attempting to serve 
practically all the grade pupils—more than | 
could handle properly. At the February League 
meeting I made a report of work accomplished 
and also made a suggestion that the League make 
some provision for the continuance of the pro- 
ject, not only for Grade II, but for the entire 
school. The patrons instantly realized the bene- 
fits to be derived from and the necessity of carry- 
ing on the Hot Lunch Project. The League de- 
cided that the old high school building (which 
was not in use) would make a good lunch room. 
Now this building has been renovated, and we 
have a modern equipped lunch room, serving 
lunches to the whole student body. 

A very important result of the hot lunch plan 
is the increase in weight of underweight chil- 
dren. On January 16 and again on February 16 
I weighed my pupils. The comparison of Jan- 
uary and February weights showed a decided 
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gain for the pupils, especially the underweights. 
We are happy to say that our county nurse, 

Miss Frances Newton, is interested in our Hot 

Lunch Project and is rendering all the assist- 

ance she can to make it a real benefit to us physi- 

cally and a real joy socially. 

At present the future for the Hot Lunch Pro- 








ject is exceedingly bright. Why? Because the 
patrons, faculty, and the county nurse are push- 
ing it with all the force and pep that they have. 
It is our desire to see at Kings Fork School one 
of the best equipped lunch rooms in the State 
and one that our county superintendent, patrons 
and school will be proud to own. 








How the Elementary Supervisor Can Promote Good History 
Teaching in the Grades 





By FLORENCE GRAVATT, Elementary Supervisor, Arlington County 


courage, to radiate enthusiasm and interest, 

to criticise tactfully and constructively, and 
to suggest new ideas and plans where they are 
needed. In possibly no other subject is such aid 
on the part of the “helping teacher” needed so 
much as it is in the subject of history. In spite 
of the fact that this is a living, vital, and intense- 
ly interesting subject with a wealth of material 
at hand, many teachers make it a dry, dead, text- 
book subject, allowing their pupils to leave them 
with an intense dislike for history and with mem- 
ories only of wars and dates. In our schools to- 
day can be found such teachers, standing before 
their classes with open book,—hearing the les- 
son. As supervisors, we dislike to acknowledge 
this fact but it is true, and, since it is true, what 
can we do to help remedy the situation? 


Ff IS the function of the supervisor to en- 


Information, interest, and enthusiasm are the 
key words in successful history teaching. The 
teacher must be master of his subject. ‘He who 
knows nothing of history,” says Macauley, “may 
be likened to a blind man, who, passing through 
a wonderful gallery filled with beautiful pictures, 
sees none of them.” Perhaps it may be claimed 
justly that he who knows no history is blind to 
the meaning of the world in which he lives. The 
child lives in a complex and mysterious civiliza- 
tion; he meets daily customs, institutions, and 
ideas whose significance he does not understand. 
As science reveals to him the meaning of physi- 
cal phenomena so history, if properly taught, will 
explain to him the social problems that excite 
his curiosity. 

In the light of such values, history teaching 





presents an important aspect, and it also presents 
a challenge to the teacher to know his subject. 
However, this challenge does not come to the 
teacher alone but with even greater force to the 
supervisors. Can we intelligently supervise if 
our knowledge is meager on the subject under 
supervision ? 

Interest and enthusiasm go hand in hand. It 
is truly said that we do well the things in which 
our interest is greatest. This is no less true of 
teaching than of other lines of work. Interest 1s 
decidedly contagious. If the supervisor radiates 
interest in Virginia history, it is tolerably certain 
that the teacher will catch it, and if the teacher 
catches it the first thing he knows the whole 
grade will be infected. It is impossible to be 
truly enthusiastic about that in which we are not 
interested, and it is difficult to have an intelli- 
gent interest in that about which we know little. 
Thus we return to our three key words in re- 
verse order, enthusiasm, interest, information. 

In history teaching in the elementary grades, 
use should be made of the history story, the bio- 
graphical story, and illustrative material, such as 
maps, charts, pictures, sand tables, and dramatt- 
zation. In all of these the socialized recitation 
may be employed with effect. 

The first knowledge of history comes through 
the lips of the teacher. It is the oral history 
story that the pupil hears in the lower grades. 
In the history story the first requirement is en- 
thusiasm. The teacher must make the story 
alive, must put himself into it, and enjoy telling 
it. If he succeeds in feeling the story, he will 
create an atmosphere of reality and the children 
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will at once respond to this mental attitude. The 
teacher should know thoroughly the historical 
material from which the story is made. The 
more the teacher knows about the subject the 
more skillful he will be in translating it into 
primary language. 

Some one has said that we remember one- 
tenth of what we hear, five-tenths of what we 
see, and nine-tenths of what we do. The value 
of the visual and manual appeal is becoming 
rapidly one of the commonplaces in education. 
Our problem then is to teach the child to see 
and do as well as to think and feel, for history 
instead of being a book subject alone is peculiar- 
ly a hand and eye subject, and through the use 
of visual and manual devices is becoming alive 
to thousands of children to whom a book narra- 
tive makes no appeal. 

Coming into her schoolroom one wet morning 
a teacher of a rather dull and unresponsive 
fourth grade was surprised indeed. In front of 
the desk the children were crowded around a 
green spot which on closer inspection was seen 
to be the torn lining of the old waste-basket. 
Standing on the green area was a little Irish 
girl, a band of red ribbon tied around her 
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freckled forehead, in her hand was a ruler, and 
she was pointing it toward the kneeling figure of 
a decidedly shabby and none too clean little Jew- 
ish boy whose dark eyes were eagerly fastened 
upon her. “Git up, Sir Walter,” she commanded 
majestically, “‘your queen is well pleased and you 
shall have a new cloak at once, and because of 
this ’ere brave deed you may come to my castle 
for breakfast.” “He orter kiss your hand now,” 
coached one of the crowd, when the teacher was 
perceived at the door. In a moment the scene 
changed, the children rushed to their seats, and 
only the muslin cloth remained a mute witness 
of the appeal. The teacher caught the lesson, 
and when the history period came she put into 
effect that which she had learned. From the 
hour that dramatization entered the doors of that 
fourth grade, dullness and inertia vanished, and 
so will it vanish in any history class when this 
type of work is given its proper place. 

In conclusion the question comes again, How 
can the supervisor help? May I say that he can 
do that which he wills to do. Supervisors, let 
us put information, interest, and enthusiasm back 
of the problem, and soon the problem will dis- 
appear. 





Significant Revelation of School Facts 


By B. H. VAN OOT, State Director of Trade and Industrial Education 


school education in Virginia made by the 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, based upon the distribution of chil- 
dren of legal school age in the State as shown in 
the 1925 school census, shows that the compul- 
sory school laws are ineffective, that there are 
more academically retarded than normal fourteen 
year old children in the State, that thousands of 
children are leaving school before completing the 
elementary or secondary school, that many par- 
ents are neglecting to send their children to 
school, and that many young persons are leaving 
the State to seek opportunities elsewhere. 
These conclusions were reached after a careful 
¢xamination of a graph which accompanied the 
study. 


A RECENT study of the status of public 


The fact that there are so many children of 
legal school age not in school is accounted for in 
part by the very lax compulsory education laws 
of the State, which say literally that the State 
requires all children between eight and fourteen 
years to attend school, but that any school board 
so desiring may become exempt from the pro- 
visions of the laws. Also, many children of 
legal school age are not in school by virtue of 
the fact that school authorities are not enforcing 
the compulsory laws after they have accepted 
the same by not claiming exemption. 

An examination of the courses of study of- 
fered in the elementary and secondary schools 
reveals the fact that much emphasis is being 
placed upon preparation for college entrance. A 
glance at the graph shows that but relatively few 
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children are completing these college preparatory 
courses. The study shows that there are 288,- 
075 children in Virginia between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty years of which 182,449 are 
not in school. 
57,296 children who are in school and are four- 
teen years of age or over but who have not 
completed the sixth grade, the total is 239,745 
to whom vocational courses could be offered with 
profit. 


If this number is added to the 


Children who do not contemplate going to col- 
lege and who see no immediate objectives in the 
offerings of the schools drop out of school and 
enter employment. The study points out the 
fact that people are now living in an industrial 
and scientific age and that most of them see little 
need for the study of the classics and languages 
now being offered on an elementary and second- 
ary level,—hence the elimination from school. 

The study shows that there are more retarded 
fourteen year old children than there are normal 
children of the same age. If a normal child en- 
ters school at six or seven years of age, he should 
have completed the sixth grade by the age of 
twelve or thirteen, all other things being equal. 
Virginia has nearly 30,000 children who are four- 
teen years of age but who have not completed 
the sixth grade and but about 24,000 who have 
completed the sixth grade. It would be unjust to 
state that these 30,000 children are mentally de- 
ficient because they are not “up to grade.” The 
reason for this appalling retardation evidently 
lies with the parents and the officials of the school 
district. The chart shows that parents are not 
sending their children to school as early as they 
may and are not keeping them in school after 
they have once enroled them. The length of 
school year as shown by the reports of the super- 
intendents of schools varies from six months in 
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This 
retardation is evidently due largely to the short 
school year, for it can hardly be expected that a 
normal child attending school but six or seven 
months per year can make the same progress as 
another normal child who attends school eight 
or nine months, hence the retardation. Children 
who are handicapped by this short school year 
soon become discouraged and drop out of school, 
there being a close correlation between retarda- 
tion and elimination. The children who reach 
the ages of fifteen and sixteen and are retarded 
may be considered sure “drop outs” unless the 
school offers something besides the traditional 
college preparatory courses. 

The graph shows that there are only 38,000 
persons nineteen years of age in the State as 


some districts to nine months in others. 


compared with 67,000 children seven years of 
age and indicates that young people are either 
dying off rapidly or else are moving out of the 
State. Nineteen 
years ago the population of Virginia was approx- 
imately 2,062,000 persons of which there were 
269,000 under five years of age, or an average 
of about 54,000 children in each year under five 
Today there are 38,000 persons nineteen 
Death may have accounted for 


The former is hardly true. 


years. 
years of age. 
approximately 5,000 of those persons inasmuch 
as the death rate averages from 80 to 100 per 
thousand. The other 11,000 have disappeared. 
The study indicates that these 11,000 have moved 
out of the State. 

The study is concluded with certain recom- 
mendations for the remedy of these educational 
problems, which include a revision of the com- 
pulsory education laws, the introduction of voca- 
tional and manual arts courses, and the lengthen- 
ing of the school year to at least nine months 


for all school districts. 





T is 
I N. E. A. at Minneapolis July 1-6. Virginians will especially be interested 
in this meeting since it is the one at which the program prepared by Miss 


Cornelia Adair, President, will be rendered. 





now the time to make your plans to attend the annual meeting of the 
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The Passing of John Lesslie Hall of the College of 
William and Mary 


By E. G. SWEM, Librarian 


Hk death of Dr. John Lesslie Hall, dean 
TS of the faculty and professor of English 

Language and Literature of William and 
Mary College, removes from the present faculty 
the only member of the faculty of 1888 (when 
the College was reorganized) who remained in 
active and continuous service from that time to 
this. The total length of service was therefore 
almost 40 years. 

Dr. Hall 
Richmond, Virginia, March 
2, 1856, the son of Jacob 
Hall of Richmond and 
Emily Glentworth Moore, 
granddaughter of 


was born in 


Bishop 
Richard Channing Moore, 
the second _ Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Vir- 
ginia. 

Dr. Hall attended the 
University School in Rich- 
mond, and about 1872 en- 
tered Randolph - Macon 
College where he remained 
two years. Here he came 
under the influence of the 
beloved Dr. 


Price, his first cousin and 


Thomas  R. 


the Professor of English. 

Dr. Hall was naturally 
of a studious temperament. He entered the 
University of Virginia in 1876, but had to 
abandon his college work at the end of ten days 
on account of his eyes. After a few years as- 
sociated with his father’s business he took up 
the career of a teacher in 1881. His first school 
Was a country school in Augusta county, where 
he remained one year. After this, until the sum- 
mer of 1885, he taught in the Norwood School 
in Richmond, at that time one of the leading 
preparatory schools in Virginia for boys. 

Dr. Hall began his graduate work in the fall 
of 1885 at Johns Hopkins University where he 


specialized in English for three years. For his 





DR. JOHN LESSLIE HALL 


second year at the University he was given a 
fellowship. In his third year he was granted a 
fellowship by courtesy; that is, he retained the 
honor of a fellowship but the emoluments went 
to a student in another department. 

At the end of his three years at Johns Hopkins, 
he was called in 1888 to William and Mary Col- 
lege as Professor of English and History. 

On April 30, 1889, Dr. 
Hall married Margaret 
Fenwick, daughter of 
Zebulon Skinner Farland 
of Essex county and Ellen 
Douglas Gordon. Of this 
marriage there were four 
children, Channing Moore, 
John Lesslie, Joseph Far- 
land, Emily Moore. 
Undaunted by small salary, 
insufficient equipment in 
library, and lack of the 
many facilities the College 
now has, he entered into 
his work with the greatest 


and 


zeal and continued inde- 
fatigable in his instruction 
for the following forty 
years. Many of _ these 


years he also taught in the 
summer school. 

In addition to the burden of routine work as a 
professor, he found time to accomplish much 
work of a permanent literary character. His 
translation of Beowulf, published in 1893, ranks 
as one of the best. In 1894, appeared ‘Judas, a 
Drama in Five Acts” and in 1899 his “Old Eng- 
lish Idylls.” In 1900, the “Anglo Saxon Gram- 
mar,’ known as Baskerville, Harrison, and 
Hall’s, was published and soon took a leading 
place as a textbook, a position which it retains 
In 1902 he published a translation 
and other Anglo Saxon 


to this day. 
of “Judith, Phoenix” 
poems. 


In connection with his teaching of Anglo 
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Saxon and English it was his duty also to teach 
all the courses in history. He was a close stu- 
dent of Virginia and Southern history. In 1907, 
he published “Half Hours in Southern History,” 
a survey of certain phases of Southern history 
which had been neglected or which had hitherto 
been treated from a partisan standpoint. For the 
“Collections of the Virginia Historical Society” 
he contributed a valuable paper on the Ancient 
Epitaphs and Inscriptions in York and James 
City Counties, Virginia. In 1909 he prepared 
the biographical sketch of John Tyler for Dr. 
Alderman’s Library of Southern Literature. In 
1917 his “English Usage: studies in the history 
and use of English words and phrases,” was 
published, a work which has been accepted as 
standard in its field. 

In addition to these literary labors, he prepared 
many addresses for celebrations of educational 
and historical events. Perhaps the best known 
address was that delivered in the Hall of the 
House of Delegates in 1919 upon the celebration 
of the 300th anniversary of the First General 
Assembly of Virginia. The address delivered at 
Jamestown, May 13, 1895, was notable also. 

Dr. Hall entered the Phi Kappa Psi social 
fraternity at Randolph-Macon College. When 
the Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was 
revived at William and Mary in 1893, he was 
made secretary, a position which he filled until 
his death. He was also a member of the Pi 
Gamma Mu National Honorary Social Science 
fraternity, the Phi Kappa Phi, and the Sigma 
Upsilon literary fraternity. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Author’s Club of London. 

He received the degree of Ph. D. from Johns 
Hopkins in 1892, Litt. D. from Wake Forest 
College in 1916, and LL. D. from William and 
Mary in 1921. 

One of the literary societies for women in 
William and Mary honored itself in assuming the 
name of the John Lesslie Hall Society. 

Members of the College faculty met on 
February 23 and adopted resolutions of sym- 
pathy to his family, and expressed their high 
regard for him as a scholar and a man. At a 
mass meeting the student body on February 24 
adopted similar resolutions. 

One of the comforting thoughts to his col- 
leagues and to his former students is that he was 
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well aware before his death of the high esteem 
in which he was held by his associates of the 
faculty and of the veneration accorded him by 
the alumni. 

In his scholarship Dr. Hall was thorough and 
exact. With the burden of a double professor- 
ship (English and History) for many years and 
with the duties of his family and Church, which 
were never neglected, the wonder is that he was 
able to produce any published evidence of that 
scholarship. 

As a teacher he was vigorous, incisive, and 
always interesting. His wit illuminated every 
subject in the classroom and made that subject 
remembered. There was no misunderstanding 
his opinion, for it was always unequivocal. His 
convictions were intense. A listener might not 
always agree with him, but he would have to 
admit his deep sincerity. Above all, he dis- 
countenanced any idea of the intellectual life that 
did not include honesty, uprightness, and nobility 
of character. 

Dr. Hall was probably the first college teacher 
in the long history of Virginia to teach his sub- 
ject with the conscious knowledge that the stud- 
ents whom he was teaching would almost to a 
man become teachers in the rapidly developing 
public school system of the State. That con- 
scious knowledge guided him in the choice of 
subject matter and in the development of teach- 
ing procedures which have become general in 
Virginia. Many present-day educators unhesi- 
tatingly state that Dr. Hall’s awareness a genera- 
tion ago that he was teaching future teachers 
made a lasting impression upon them. 

It is more difficult to analyze the pedagogy of 
a great teacher than it is to analyze the greatness 
in a great man, but Dr. Hall made his subject a 
vital and a living one. To quote Arnold of 
Rugby, Dr. Hall’s students drank from a stream 
of living water—“not from a stagnant pool.” 

His love of home and Church was well known. 
His life was a well rounded one of work, love, 
and help. His loyalty and _ self-sacrifice for 
William and Mary need not be recounted. 
Perhaps the greatest joy of his life was to live 
to take part in the renaissance of the Old College 


under one of his former pupils and to bear his 
part for a few years in leading it into a higher 
and greater usefulness. 
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Educational Legislative Grist of the Session 1928 


By J. WALTON HALL, Assistant Editor-Director Publicity 


T may be said at the outset that there were 
| no radical changes of a State-wide nature 

as a result of the 1928 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. There were, however, a num- 
ber of changes made in the school law which 
may be of interest throughout the State. 

The attempt to codify the school laws of the 
State was embraced in what was known as 
House Bill No. 189 which after a long and 
perilous journey arrived at its 1928 destination 
within the last hour of the session. 

It may be said also that a number of the ma- 
jor objectives sought through what is known as 
the Barton Commission under the field direc- 
tion of Dr. M. V. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin failed of enactment. 

Returning to the original House Bill No. 189, 
the proposition was made that the board of 
supervisors of each county, after January 1, 
1932, be ex-officio the county school board and 
also that “all separate single or special school 
districts including the towns in the several coun- 
ties are hereby abolished.” Both of these pro- 
posals were rejected and the present method of 
selecting school trustees forming the county 
board was left as at present. The original sug- 
gestion was based on the idea that the people 
did not have a direct enough voice in the selec- 
tion of their school board. The separate town 
school district was retained though under the 
county unit levy of school taxes the town prop- 
erty subject to such taxation will be included 
in the county levy. 

The code (amended House Bill No. 189) pro- 
vides that the State comptroller and the State 
Board of Education shall set up a modern and 
satisfactory system of accounting for the sev- 
eral counties and cities. 

Another step made toward the county unit 
in taxation as well as in administration was the 
passage of the law stating that the district 
school tax could be levied only for the pay- 
ment of past debts or future capital outlay. 

A more adequate compulsory attendance law 
was secured in a small measure by the adop- 
tion of the requirement that the age limit be set 
from seven to fifteen years of age with the fur- 
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ther proviso that the local board may, “in its 
discretion, after public hearing thereon, at a 
meeting held not less than thirty days after pub- 
lic notice shall have been given in some news- 
paper having general circulation in the county 
or city affected, fix the age for compulsory at- 
tendance in such county or city as applicable 
to children who have reached the eighth birth- 
day and have not passed the sixteenth birth- 
day” in lieu of the requirements from seven to 
fifteen years of age. Any county or city which 
may be without adequate buildings for the prop- 
er enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
law at the time the law’ becomes effective is 
allowed two years from the date on which they 
become effective to make ample provision for 
their enforcement though it is provided further 
that such time may be extended by the tax levy- 
ing authorities of any county or city which ex- 
ception may be extended from time to time or 
reduced as may seem proper to such authorities. 

While not entirely new it may be mentioned 
that in the elementary grades of every public 
school the following subjects shall be taught: 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, physiology and hygiene, drawing, 
civil government, history of the United States 
and the history of Virginia, with prescribed em- 
phasis to be placed on certain portions of civics 
and history, physiology and hygiene and physi- 
cal and health education. 

The attempt to set a nine months or a one 
hundred eighty day school term failed and the 
present law was practically retained whereby a 
minimum term of one hundred forty days or a 
term satisfactory to the State Board of Educa- 
tion would prevail. 

An attempt was also made to have all of the 
real estate owned by the school board vested m 
the county but this failed of adoption and real 
estate will be recorded in the name of the school 
board. 

The provision to require that a thirty day 
notice be given for a loan from the Literary 
Fund was retained and that approval by the 
board of supervisors would have to be secured. 

The school trustee electoral board will be 
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chosen as at the present time but a change was 
made whereby this board ceases to function as 
a board of appeal; or, in other words, an ap- 
peal hereafter from the decision of the local 
school board will be heard by the circuit court. 
The length of term of the members of the school 
board is definitely set by the new code which 
prescribes that the trustee electoral 
board shall appoint by July 1, 1928, the mem- 
bers of the school board to serve for four years 
or until their successors have been appointed 
and have qualified. 

Hereafter the board of supervisors shall in- 
clude in the county budget required by law, and 


school 
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as a part thereof, the budget for the schools 
of the county, a brief synopsis of which shall 
be published as required by the Acts of 1927. 

In lieu of a school levy it will hereafter be 
legal for a direct cash appropriation to be made 
for schools. 

Section 654 of the Code says, “all the pro- 
visions of this code with reference to the school 
budget, the levying of school taxes, bond issues 
and loans for schools, shall become effective im- 
mediately.” 

The general provisions of this law are effec- 
tive ninety days from March 10, 1928. 





OULD we give but one gift to every 
youth it would be the torch of inspira- 
and to do 
This is the 


tion—the ambition to dream 
and to be according to his talents. 

gift eternal. The worth of a school and the 
strength of a teacher are measured more by the 
passing on of this torch than by mastery of 
the petty accuracies and technics. Inspiration 
is the soul of great teaching. Real teachers are 
always alert to discover and quicken the inter- 
ests of the child. The commencement season 
affords an unusual opportunity to bring inspira- 
tion to a point of high effectiveness. By care- 
ful planning it can have for the graduate and 
for the community the inspiring force of a great 
revival. To make commencements even more 
significant than they are a movement is under 
way to give sustained study to problems con- 
nected with their vitalization. 

First, let us build our 
scheme a sequence of central truths so that as 
the youth passes up the educational ladder from 
elementary to junior high, to senior high, to 
college, and to professional school his ideals 
will be enriched according to the best experi- 
ence of the entire profession. 

Second, let us weave into the commencements 
of vocational and professional schools a fuller 
appreciation of the part which the various oc- 
cupations play in our common life and of the 
obligation that workers in them have to improve 


into commencement 


A Movement to Vitalize Commencements 
By JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor of the Journal of the National Education Association 





their service to society. Every special service 
exists not for the specialist but for the common 
good of all. Let our commencements empha- 
size the obligation of teachers to address them- 
selves to developing better schools, doctors to 
better public health, lawyers to wiser laws and 
court procedures, ministers to a more realistic 
church, engineers to a fuller conquest of nature, 
architects to finer homes—each workman mak- 
ing his service as nearly perfect as possible. 

Third, let us emphasize each year one of the 
cardinal objectives of education and life. This 
need not mean neglect of the other objectives 
but merely larger emphasis on the one chosen 
for each year as Benjamin Franklin sought to 
reach higher perfection in his virtues by select- 
ing one for special emphasis each week. For 
1928 and 1929 commencements, let us empha- 
size sound health; 1930, worthy home member- 
ship; 1931, mastery of the tools, technics, and 
spirit of learning; 1932, faithful citizenship; 
1933, vocational effectiveness ; 1934, wise use of 
leisure; 1935, ethical character. 

As a means of realizing this program the fol- 
lowing suggestions may prove helpful: 

1. Let all teachers join in an effort to magnify 
the commencement season and to make it the 
means of vitalizing the work of the graduating 
class throughout the year preceding. 

2. Let every graduate work on some project 
which shows the application of intelligence t0 
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an immediate problem within his experience. 
The 4-H clubs of the Department of Agriculture 
with their enrolment of more than half a mil- 
lion boys and girls are one of the greatest edu- 
cational achievements in the history of America. 
Our education would be immeasurably advanced 
if every child who finishes the elementary school 
could have the experience that such clubs give. 

3. Start every child on the way to an appre- 
ciation of our American democracy and life as 
it is revealed in the biographies of men like 
Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, and Edison. 

4. Lead each child to begin working out a 
simple philosophy of life based largely on ob- 
servations which he can be led to make for him- 
self. He will thus grow naturally from the 
mere good manners of childhood to the wisdom 
of later years. The handbooks of boy and girl 
scouts give admirably worked out plans for uni- 
fying the child’s conception of life and develop- 
ing standards of conduct. 

5. Let the ideal of education as a lifelong en- 
terprise be consistently emphasized. Everett 
Dean Martin’s The Meaning of a Liberal Edu- 
cation suggests the goai that should be inter- 
preted to all young people. 

6. Let each class develop a pledge which its 
members will voluntarily take. This may be 
adapted to meet local needs from such pledges 
as the Athenian Oath. In the form used it 
should represent the choice of the class or of a 
special committee appointed for the purpose. 

7. The emphasis on health as the special 
of the 1928 1929 commencements 
should (a) lead each graduate to adopt a high 
standard of fitness for himself and to under- 
stand how to maintain that standard in terms 
of personal habits and medical and dental care; 
(b) include a special study by each graduating 
class of the time lost in its own school as a re- 
sult of ill health, the findings to be presented 
as a part of a commencement program; (c) in- 
clude special study of the lives of such great 
torchbearers for health as Pasteur, Walter Reed, 
and William Osler ; (d) include awards of school 
letters to graduates who have maintained high 
standards of health and school cooperation ; 
(e) include special consideration by classes in 
professional colleges of education, medicine, law, 
and engineering of the part each profession can 
take in the improvement of public health. 
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8. If an address by an outside speaker is a 
part of the commencement activities, acquaint 
him with your plans to make the commence- 
ment more vital and ask his cooperation in your 
effort to make points of contact between com- 
mencement and the life of each pupil and the 
homes and enterprises of the community. 

9. The practice of using books as commence- 
ment gifts is widespread. Encourage this prac- 
tice and cooperate with parents to find for each 
graduate the books that will mean most in his 
growth. Librarians will be glad to help by fur- 
nishing lists and displaying special collections 
of books suitable for commencement gifts. 

10. That the effort may be coordinated in each 
school system let a committee of teachers and 
principals be appointed to work out suggestions 
and plans for all schools in the city or county. 

If we really believe that the destiny of the 
race is in education let us interpret that belief 
to children and parents and citizens in terms 
so concrete and convincing as to be inescapable. 
For such an interpretation, the revival of inter- 
est and spirit that goes with the commencement 
season is a fertile soil. Shall we not cultivate 
it more intensively ? 


How One School Vitalized Its Commencement 


“Long ago, in Athens, a famous city of 
Greece, boys when they reached the age of 
eighteen were taught a pledge. They said it 
each day, believed in it and tried to live by it. 
Fathers taught it to their sons, who, when they 
grew up, gave it in turn to their own boys. 
Each helped to make the pledge true until 
Athens became ‘Athens, the Beautiful’.” 

“THE PLEDGE—We will never bring dis- 
grace to this our city by any act of dishonesty 
or cowardice, nor ever desert our comrades; we 
will fight for the ideals and sacred things of 
the city both alone and with many; we will re- 
vere and obey the city laws and do our best to 
incite a like respect and reverence in others ; 
we will strive unceasingly to quicken the pub- 
lic’s sense of civic duty, that thus in all these 
ways we may transmit this city, greater, bet- 
ter, and more beautiful than it was transmitted 
to us.” 

If the young men of Greece thus pledged 
themselves to uphold their city, should the 
young men and women of America do less? 
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A Concrete Example of Teaching Agriculture in the 
High Schools | 


HE value of vocational agriculture to a 

high school boy is well illustrated in the 

case of C. L. King, Jr., of Pearisburg 
High School. His success with a small flock of 
purebred sheep, while not phenomenal, is a good 
argument for this type of work. 

In September, 1925, Clarence bought nine 
head of registered Southdown sheep which were 
imported from Kentucky. These sheep and their 
off-spring have won in three successive exhibi- 
tions at the Giles County Fair four sweepstakes, 
ten first, seven second, and five third prizes, for 
which a total of $127.50 has been received. 

“The thing that pleases me most in consider- 
ing these winnings,” said Clarence a few days 
ago, “is that one lamb of my own breeding this 
year won the sweepstakes over all sheep of any 
age, sex, or breed which were on _ exhibit.” 
Sheep from Bland county as well as Giles are 
exhibited at this fair. 

During the two years, eight lambs have been 
sold for $230 and the flock now consists of four- 
teen sheep and lambs valued at more than the 
original cost of the flock. After deducting the 
cost of feed, pasture, and medical attention. 
Clarence’s net labor income for the 435 hours 
which he has devoted to his flock is $225.40. 


Clarence says that the course he has taken in 


By JOHN B. ROLLER, Principal, Pearisburg High School 


vocational agriculture including the supervised 
farm practice connected with it has helped him 
in at least three ways in addition to the financial 
profit and the knowledge gained in the manage- 
ment of purebred livestock. In the first place, 
the fact that he was given a free hand in the 
management of this enterprise has made him 
realize his responsibility ; in the second place, it 
has developed in a measure that self assurance 
which is so essential to success; in the third 
place, it has furnished an interest and an inspira- 
tion which has helped him to pursue to better 
advantage his studies along other lines. 

An analysis of the above statement will have 
a tendency to prove to anyone who has given 
thought to aims and methods in education that 
the study of vocational agriculture has a real 
place in the education of the rural high school 
boy in Virginia. 

In addition to his work with the sheep enter- 
prise, Clarence has had the management of an 
orchard of 250 bearing apple trees. Since he 
took charge of the orchard a modern power 
sprayer has been secured. There were no apples 
is 1927, but in 1926 Clarence was able to put a 
carload of Stark’s Delicious apples on the mar- 
ket. The orchard has been properly pruned and 
spraved and is in good shape for an apple year. 

Clarence is a member of the 








Sweepstake Ewe Lamb at the 1927 Fair. 





Virginia Horticultural So- 
ciety and has attended the 
State meeting both years since 
he became interested in 
orchard management. 
Another organization in 
which this voung man enjoys 
membership is the Pearisburg 
Chapter of F. F. V.’s (future 
Farmers of Virginia). This 
is a State organization of 
boys who are taking voca- 
tional agriculture in Virginia 
high schools. One of the ob- 
jectives of the F. F. V.’s is to 
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induce boys to save and invest 
their money in_ productive 
farm enterprises. Clarence 
has the honor of being high 
man in the State in this par- 
ticular accomplishment, hav- 
“Thrift Account” as 
follows: checking account 
$115; invested in farming 
$1,630.50; securities $150; 
educational betterment (per- 
sonal investment) $25; total 
$1,920.56. Marshall Peters, 
another member of the same 
chapter, has a savings account 
of $456. Thus high school 
boys who are too frequently absolutely indif- 
ferent toward such matters are taught the im- 
portance of saving and properly investing the 


ing a 


Clarence King and his prize flock. 

Thus 
will the men of tomorrow enjoy the benefit 
of thrifty habits inculcated in youth. 


“To Him That Hath” 


By MARGARETTE I. GAGE, Woodrow Wilson High School, Portsmouth 


terest in mental testing, namely, experimen- 

tal psychology, the study of individual dif- 
ferences, growth of eugenics, and anthropologi- 
cal measurement. 

It is the second of these which is of keen in- 
terest to the teacher. Every teacher realizes that 
such differences exist. It is through the work 
of such men as Binet, Terman, and Thorndike 
that one can scientifically measure these differ- 
ences and adjust teaching accordingly. So the 
introduction of intelligence tests has led to a 
greater advance in our understanding and train- 


Peres lines of approach have led to our in- 


ng of pupils of varying degrees of intelligence. 

This quantitative differentiation greatly aids in 
classification and homogeneous 
grouping of pupils. In fact, without it, one over 
works those of lower mentality in requiring that 
they keep step with the average child and neg- 
lects the superior ones in not supplying them 
with adequate mental nourishment. 

In grouping those of like mentality together 
one can easily forecast the type of training that 
is likely to be of advantage to each according to 
Knowing that a child’s 


the practical 


his intelligence level. 


ability to accomplish is limited prevents one hop- 
ing for too much improvement. Hence, the more 
accurately one can evaluate school attainment in 
terms of mental ability, the more evenly can one 
distribute the load that each may reasonably 
carry. 

Will the class of superiors be conceited and 
condescending? Not if they are trained to feel 
that exceptional ability involves exceptional re- 
sponsibility. This includes good citizenship and 
makes possible the realization of making 
“democracy safe.” It is a superlative develop- 
ment of the best there is in each pupil. 

In a class which contains a wide range of 
ability the dull pupil is made more aware of his 
deficiencies than if he were among others more 
like himself. Surely it is more important that 
one have the consciousness of successful achieve- 
ment, no matter how humble the task undertaken, 
than to be labeled a failure. Success in itself is 
an inspiration as well as a means to an end. 
Can this be effected successfuly if a child of men- 
tal age ten is competing with one perhaps five 
years in advance? Or, should he be in a mental 
group where he has the same chance to win as 
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his competitors? If he had only one foot we 
would not expect him to participate in a track 
meet. Is it better that he excel his own record 
each day, even if it has been at a snail’s pace, 
and feel the refreshing thrill of accomplishment 
or to feel always the depressing atmosphere of 
inferiority simply because his progenitors did not 
endow him with sufficient brains to compete with 
the brighter boys and girls? 

Is “ability-grouping” 
tem of public schools? A democratic society re- 


undemocratic in our sys- 


quires a heterogeneous collection of talent and 
ability as well as a community of ideas. Free- 
man says: ‘“‘“The only equality which exists is 
an equality in the right to opportunity and oppor- 
tunity is conditioned by the individual’s own na- 
ture.” “To him that hath shall be given” is a 
legacy from the world’s greatest Teacher to each 
of us. 

Of no small importance in connection with 
ability-grouping is the fact that the teaching pro- 
cess is made easier and more effective. The 
teacher’s task will stand out in relief when the 
variability of distribution of a set of test scores 
is carefully analyzed provided one remembers 
that variability represents real differences in 
learning. Cannot “Teacher” mean more to each 
group separately than when instruction assumes 
a chameleon character and continually moves 
shuttle-fashion between two extremes within one 
recitation period ? 

Recently, the writer, a mathematics teacher, 
gave the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
to one hundred twenty first-year high school 
pupils. The information gleaned from the scores 
was both soothing and startling. In one algebra 
class mental ages ranged from ten to fifteen. At 
one end were those who learned with ease, who 
answered questions immediately and intelligently 
and asked the same kind of questions. They 
wanted original tasks and really got a “kick” 
out of them. On the other hand were those who 
spent the entire period slowly absorbing a new 
idea and returned the next day requesting the 
same explanations all over again! It is compli- 
mentary to suggest that ‘‘Teacher” possessed the 
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patience of Job as well as part of Solomon’s wis- 
dom, but somewhat conductive to blocking traffic 
for the group as a whole when occurring daily! 

In another class having fifty per cent repeat- 
ers, some for the third time, the scores disclosed 
that five per cent of the poorest were in the 
upper quartile mentally so indifference and lack 
of application had entered into the causes of their 
failure. An inquiry into their Latin grades dis- 
closed the same lack of concentration. For the 
teacher who is judged by her success with all her 
pupils, this should be a situation of which the 
school administration is cognizant. 

The scores also revealed that many with lower 
mental ages were really achieving more than the 
average, judging by their monthly algebra and 
Latin grades in relation to their capacity. A 
waste of raw material was apparent from those 
who had the proper native ability, but had re- 
peated the subject two and three times instead. 

If the mental test had been given at the be- 
ginning of the semester and those one hundred 
twenty had been classified into about four mental 
groups, could part of their failures have been 
prevented and would the school as a whole have 
been benefited? Evidence has been given in the 
affirmative, regardless of the labor involved in 
such a project, of some heated arguments with 
a few teachers so afflicted with a superiority com- 
plex that they could not bother with the dumb 
group, and of an elastic re-adjustment of a fos- 
silized curriculum. 

For those who do not possess the “spare tire” 
which will carry them through certain now re- 
quired subjects successfully, put other subjects 
into the curriculum if this homogeneous mental 
grouping necessitates such action. 

If a pupil can complete the high school course 
in three years let him doit. If six are necessary 
give him the time generously and pleasantly, pro- 
vided the public school is to educate “all the chil- 
dren of all the people” according “to him that 


hath.” 
Science still advocates medicine in broken 
doses for some people. 
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The Task of the Negro Teacher in Virginia 


By WESLEY D. ELAM, Principal, Parker-Gray School, Alexandria 


NE of the great needs in our State to-day 

is that of well trained teachers, and es- 

pecially is this true in reference to the 
Negro population. At a recent conference of 
high school principals and leaders of higher 
education for Negroes in this State, it was 
brought out that 400 local permits were issued 
to teachers during the past year. This means 
that 400 graduates from accredited high schools 
were sent out to teach without any other prepa- 
ration whatever. Many of the high schools from 
which they graduated were poorly equipped and 
poorly manned so far as their teaching staffs were 
concerned. These unprepared teachers are going 
out to teach the poor Negro children of the 
State. Besides this they are in many of the 


cases going Out to teach in overcrowded, poorly 
equipped buildings, and in schools that run from 
five to six months a year. 

At the same conference mentioned above, it 
was stated that half of the Negro teachers in the 
State had first grade certificates or below. When 


one realizes the significance of this, he can see 
what a serious state of affairs the Negro popu- 
lation of Virginia is in. The first question that 
one would naturally ask concerning this state of 
affairs is, why does it exist? Is it because Ne- 
groes are not interested in their children and 
that the State is not interested in all of its citi- 
To the first question we are compelled to 
answer in the negative. We are told that many 
of the well trained teachers who are graduating 
from some of the best institutions for training 
teachers in the State are seeking employment in 
North Carolina and other nearby states. These 
teachers are not doing this because they are not 
loyal to Virginia, but they are compelled to it 
in order to make a decent living. The greatest 
task that confronts the well trained Negro 
teacher in Virginia is an economic one. When 
[ refer to the well trained teacher, I have refer- 
ence to that increasing number who are holding 
the highest certificates that Virginia has regard- 
less of race. 

We all know that the real teacher should give 


zens ? 


all of his time to his school work and should 
continue to develop himself each day of his life 
in order that he may be able to inspire and in- 
struct the large number of poorly prepared chil- 
dren under his care. The Negro teacher finds 
it a very difficult task to attempt the above and 
to make both ends meet on a salary which in 
many cases is less than half of what others re- 
ceive who are employed in his profession with 
like qualifications. The Negro teacher does not 
envy what others receive, for he feels sure that 
no teacher is getting too much salary where the 
proper service is being rendered, but he does 
find it difficult to be compelled to have the same 
qualifications, to pay the same for food, cloth- 
ing, furniture, rent, books, car fare, and in many 
cases more to educate his children for he has 
few good high schools to which he can send his 
children at public expense, and to receive in re- 
turn for his services as a teacher a great deal 
less than others are given. If the merchants, 
real estate men, railway and bus companies, or 
even the tax collectors, were so kind as to lower 
their charges according to the Negro teacher’s 
income, when the latter was paying the bill, then 
the Negro teacher might be able to overcome the 
economic barrier that is driving many of the 
best trained teachers to other States and others 
to the two job solution, which is sapping the life 
out of both the teachers and the schools. 

We are glad to know that many of the State 
as well as local officials realize the vicious circle 
in which the Negro is placed and are using their 
efforts in trying to help remedy conditions. As 
long as there are some ignorant people in this 
State, Virginia is not safe, and as long as there 
are poorly prepared and poorly paid teachers in 
the teaching profession in this Old Dominion, 
the profession is not safe. The Negro teacher 
welcomes whatever help the more fortunate 
members of his profession can give in helping 
to make his position one in which he can render 
his best service to his children and through them 
to his State. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


pupil obtains most of his knowledge of 
other subjects throughout his school life. 
For this reason it is necessary that the work of 
the first grade consist largely of reading and 
that the mechanics be mastered as far as possible. 


RR pupa ob is the tool through which the 


The following objectives should obtain: 


(1) To develop in the child a real desire to learn 
to read. 

(2) Ability to get the thought from the printed 
page with accuracy and comprehension from 
most books of first reader difficulty. 

(3) Ability to get new words through context or 
use of phonics taught. 

(4) A taste for good literature. 

(5) Those abilities and habits which lead to cor- 
rect handling of and respect for books. 

(6) Good habits of attention. 

(7) Habits of reading for pleasure and inform- 
ation. 


The subject matter for this grade should in- 
clude home activities, kindergarten experiences, 
nursery rimes and jingles, nature excursions, and 
literature suitable for this grade. 

Suitable materials for this grade should in- 
clude Teeny Tiny Rimes by McCall and Allard, 
children’s names, action sentences, Child’s World 
charts, word and phrase cards, games and names 
of stories, labeling of objects in room, bulletin 
board and dictionary chart of illustrated words. 

Suggestions as to method may include teacher’s 
questions for the purpose of making the thought 
clear, class discussion of characters and events 
of the story, impersonation of characters in story, 
interest stimulated by recalling past experiences 
similar to story read, reading of story in dramatic 
form, and dramatization. 

Silent reading precedes oral reading, and is 
absolutely essential to oral expression of thought. 
In life silent reading is used daily. Outside of 
the schoolroom people use oral reading very 
little, therefore, the development of efficient silent 
readers is of first importance. Silent reading 





SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING READING IN GRADE I 
By BESSIE G. BAGLEY, Danville 





should have equal importance with oral reading 
in the first grade. For this type of reading, the 
teacher should proceed with nursery rimes print- 
ed on cards under pictures ; drills and games with 
short phrases and words in flash card exercises; 
action sentences; reproduction of story after 
reading, through clay modeling, paper cutting, 
drawing, etc.; bulletin board; written commands, 
for example, “You may water the plants, Joe”; 
informal tests and checks, as follows: completion 
test as Mother pig lived in a ———— (house, pen, 
garden) ; comprehension test, as, Find the card 
that tells, how many chicks Baby Ray has, the 
color of Baby Ray’s ducks, the size of his dog; 
true and false test as the wolf ate Big Pig—yes, 
no; self-checking seat work booklet—based on 
Child’s World First Reader. 

The work in phonics should be begun after the 
child has had some primer reading and acquired 
a stock of sight words. It should be begun when 
the need for phonics is felt and grow out of the 
needs of the reading lesson. The main objective 
in teaching phonics is to develop independence 
in word-getting. 

The grade library is one of the most valuable 
helps a teacher can have in the first grade. It 
provides profitable use for leisure time and is a 
constant source of interest and pleasure. The 
teacher should encourage this habit of reading 
for pleasure by reading simple stories and poems 
to the class, telling interesting stories and show- 
ing illustrations if possible. Then let the children 
know that that story can be found in the book 
that you are placing on their library table or 
book shelf, letting them see the book and telling 
the name of it. Or, occasionally, read only the 
first part of a story, giving the name of the story 
and book and suggest that by looking in the 
table of contents it may be found and the re- 
mainder read for themselves. Lead the children 
to feel that reading furnishes delightful expeti- 
ences so that they will turn to books with joy. 


-There should always be a permanent place in 


the room where the books are easily accessible 
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for reading when work is finished and for home 
reading. Let pupils feel free to select books 
which especially attract them. 

As soon as practicable in the session, possibly 
mid-term, encourage the children to read stories 
with the purpose in view of re-reading them to 
the class as their contributions to morning exer- 
cises. At first they may need help in making 
selections, later this can be done independently. 
This is one way of providing for the “reader and 
audience” situation. Again, a small group may 
read a new story and present in dramatization 
to the remainder of the class. 

If the habit of reading for leisure is begun 
with the child’s school life in grade one and 
properly encouraged in each succeeding grade, 
it will prove to be of inestimable value through- 
out life. 


Supplementary Books and Grade I Library. 


1. Wag and Puff—Wheeler Pub. Co. 

2. Surprise Stories—Hardy—Wheeler Pub. Co. 

3. Outdoor Primer—Grover. 

4. The F-U-N Book—LaRue—Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. 

5. Under the Story Tree 
Co., N. Y. 

. Bolenius Primer and First Reader—Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., N. Y. 

. Winston Primer and First Reader—John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. 

. Elson Primer and First Reader (revised)— 
Scott, Foresman Co., N. Y. 

9. Natural Method Primer and First Reader— 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 

. Merrill Primer and First Reader—C. E. Mer- 
rill Co., N. Y. 

. Story Hour Primer and 
American Book Co., N. Y. 

. Bobbs-Merrill First and Second Readers— 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., N. Y. 

3. Happy Hour Readers— Primer and Book 
One—Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

. Aldine Book One—Bryce—Newson & Co. 

. The Circus World—E. Boyd Smith—Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., N. Y. 


TaRue—Macmillan 


First Reader— 
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16. The Farm Book—E. Boyd Smith—Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., N. Y. 
17. The Train Book—E. Boyd Smith—Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., N. Y. 
18. The Tale of Peter Rabbit—Potter—Altemus 
Pub. Co., N. Y. 
19. The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin—Potter—Alte- 
mus Pub. Co., N. Y. 
. The Tale of Benjamin Bunny—Potter—Alte- 
mus Pub. Co., N. Y. 
. Little Black Sambo — Bannerman — F. A. 
Stokes Co. 
. Story Steps Primer—Silver Burdett & Co. 
. Mother Goose Children—Blaisdell. 
. The Real Mother Goose—Rand McNally Co. 
. Mother Goose—Volland edition. 
26. Five Little Friends — Adams — Macmillan 
Co., N. Y. 
. Reading to Find Out—Adams—Macmillan 
Ca, &. ¥. 
. Cherry Tree Children — Blaisdell — Little, 
Brown & Co. 
29. Edson-Laing—Primer and First Reader— 
B. H. Sanborn Co., N. Y. 
30. Overall Boys—Grover—Rand McNally Co., 
Chicago. 
31. Sunbonnet Babies—Grover—Rand McNally 
Co., Chicago. 
32. Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew — Pratt — Educa- 
tional Pub. Co., Chicago. 
33. Storyland in Play—Rand McNally and Co., 
Chicago. 
34. Child’s Health Alphabet. 
35. Mother Goose Health Book. 
36. Cho-Cho and the Health Fairies. 


Equipment. Word and sign marker ; pictures ; 
children’s book shelf; reading table and chairs; 
picture books; picture puzzles; story books; sup- 
plementary readers; sand table; old magazines; 
mimeograph or hectograph; charts ; word, phrase, 
sentence and phonic cards; bulletin board; cray- 
ola, scissors, paints; book marks; blackboard 
markers; picture screen; calendar; clock; vic- 
trola; Primary Word and Sentence Building 
Chart—a frame or rack for holding word and 
phrase cards, etc. 
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State Department of Education 


DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS AP- 
POINTED BY STATE BOARD 


R. WILLIAM S. BRENT, for the past 
M nine years principal of the Deep Creek 
High School in Norfolk county, was 


appointed superintendent of schools for Lan- 
caster and Northumberland counties at the meet- 
ing of the State Board on March 20. Mr. Brent 
was appointed to fill out the unexpired term of 
Dr. F. W. Lewis who died on February 14, 1928. 
Mr. Brent is a native of Heathsville, Northum- 
berland county. He holds the B. S. degree from 
the College of William and Mary and has pur- 
sued graduate studies at Columbia University, 
N. Y. The Board confirmed the action of State 
Superintendent Hart in appointing Mr. J. E. 
Currell, of Kilmarnock, as acting superintendent 
for Lancaster and Northumberland until such 
time as Mr. Brent can assume the duties of his 
office. 

Mr. George Tyler Miller, of Washington, Vir- 
ginia, was appointed superintendent of Warren 
and Rappahannock counties to succeed the late 
Mr. H. D. Hite. Mr. Miller is a graduate of the 
Virginia Military Institute, class of 1923, and 
was formerly principal of the Washington (Vir- 
ginia) High School. Mr. Miller will establish 
an office at Front Royal and will take over the 
direction of the school affairs about April 1. The 
Board confirmed the action of Superintendent 
Hart in appointing Dr. C. E. Johnson, of Rap- 
pahannock county, as acting superintendent until 
Mr. Miller shall take office. 


JEFFERSON DAY 


At a meeting of the State Board of Education 
held on March 20 a resolution was passed urging 
all of the school divisions in the State to cele- 
brate in proper fashion Jefferson’s birthday, 
Friday, April 13. 

It is not proposed that a holiday be given 
but rather that about an hour during the day 
be devoted to a consideration of Jefferson’s life 
and work. 

Wherever it is practicable to have an assem- 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 





bly of the whole school for an hour, some mem- 
ber of the faculty and one or two of the more 
mature students may be requested to present the 
various phases of this outline. 
srief sketch of the times of Thomas Jefferson. 
A few leading facts in his life such as: 
a. Participation in the Virginia Assembly. 
b. His fight for religious freedom. 
c. His early interest in public schools. 
d. His rise to political prominence. 
e. His ambassadorship abroad. 
f. His two terms as president. 
. Jefferson’s idea of a system of education. 
4. The Declaration of Independence. 
5. Important items in his administration as pres- 
ident : 
a. Louisiana purchase. 
b. The embargo act. 
c. Relations with England. 
6. The building of Monticello. 
Monticello as a national shrine. 
7. The building of the University. 


No 
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ANNUAL MEETING FUTURE FARMERS 
OF VIRGINIA 

The Future Farmers of Virginia will assemble 
at Blacksburg for the annual rally on April 19, 
20, and 21, 1928. This will be the second annual 
meeting of the organization which is composed 
of 2,500 farm boys who are students of voca- 
tional agriculture in the rural high schools of 
Virginia. 

Governor Harry F. Byrd, who was elected an 
honorary Virginia planter last year, is planning 
to be present and will present the planters’ keys 
to the twenty most outstanding students of voca- 
tional agriculture in the State. The presentation 
of these keys is the principal feature of the an- 
nual meeting. 

Important events that will take place during 
the three-day program are (1) the livestock and 
crop judging contest, (2) the State field athletic 
meet, and (3) the annual meeting of the Future 
l‘armers of Virginia. 

The judging contest is attracting a very large 
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number of entries from the agricultural high 
schools of the State. More than eighty schools 
will be represented in this year’s contest as com- 
pared with seventy two schools last year. The 
winners in judging general livestock and dairy 
cattle will represent the Virginia organization in 
the national contest to be held at Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Memphis, Tennessee, respectively. 

The meetings of the Future Farmers of Vir- 
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ginia will be presided over by Joseph Turner, of 
Chase City, the State president, who is now a 
first-year student at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The Governor will present the keys to those 
who have been selected for highest honors on 
Friday evening, April 20. The three-day meet- 
ing will be concluded with the final athletic event 
on Saturday, April 21. 





A Workable Program for Vocational Guidance 
By G. A. LAYMAN, Assistant Principal, Jefferson High School, Roanoke 


with the rapidly changing times must come 

changes in school programs and curricula. 
\Vell do I remember, while taking a course in 
Greek history at Princeton University, hearing 
Dr. Prentis say that even “ancient history need- 
ed to be written over every ten years” in the 
light of new experiences. It strikes me that our 
experiences every day now call for vocational 
education in this throbbing industrial age in 
which we are living. In my opinion vocational 
guidance and education will be the great develop- 
ment of the next decade. Why? Well, as a 
prominent educator has well said, “Education 
is only training one to do better what he is go- 
ing to do anyhow,” and as industry is going to 
claim a large majority of our pupils before they 
even graduate from the high school, then why 
not prepare them to do better what they are go- 
ing to do anyhow? There is a popular demand 
for a more vital and a more practical education. 
Many pupils are actually driven out of school 
by foolish demands of curriculum requiring what 
they don’t want, don’t need and absolutely can’t 
learn, thereby driving pupils away from high 
school before graduation who otherwise might 
graduate. Can one blame them or us? It is 
almost barbarous to try to force mechanically 
inclined minds into Latin or French or Spanish 
for two vears when they don’t want it and could 
be learning something more practical and useful. 
Then, too, a very serious problem in discipline 
would be largely solved by giving to this class 
of boys and girls something they like; they 
would then cease being annoying factors because 
of the newly created interest. There are many 


Twit are rapidly changing and along 


angles to the problem. We will divide the pro- 


gram into two parts: 

I. Vocational Training 

II. Vocational Placement 
The first must necessarily be divided into two 
parts (1) vocational guidance, (2) vocational 
training and education. 

The vocational guidance necessarily must be 
begun in the early high school or the junior high 
school period, where there are junior high 
schools, and then of course be followed up 
throughout the high school, leaving the voca- 
tional training largely to the high school as the 
junior high school will do well to find out the 
pupil and guide him toward the high school ac- 
cording to its findings. 

Now, what might one then suggest as a pos- 
sible working program? Necessarily a good deal 
of experimentation with different plans will have 
to be tried out to arrive at the best workable 
one. Without a doubt in the first place our re- 
quired courses for graduation must be materially 
changed. Two very definite courses of the same 
number of units for graduation should be of- 
fered, one, an arts course, largely preparatory 
for college but not entirely so, and the other 
a vocational course. The required subjects for 
the arts course might be held to what we now 
have pretty closely, requiring especially two 
years of a foreign language but the vocation 
course requiring none but taking those subjects 
most likely to help in the vocation one wants to 
follow. The vocation course will naturally de- 
mand considerable shop and laboratory outlay of 
money and on account of that it might not be 
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wise to do much of that actual work in the 
junior high schools but there they should cer- 
tainly be guided into the one or the other course 
in accordance with the findings of the junior 
high program. Those desiring to be directed 
into the vocation course should not be forced 
into the Latin there at all but into the vocation 
channel so as not to incur loss of time or effort. 
But if a pupil starts in Latin and soon finds an 
aversion to this subject he should be guided 
channels leading to the vocation 
while he is in the finding period of 
Except in larger cities possibly 
have the literary 
or vocational 


into other 
course 
his training. 
it would not be wise to 
high school and the technical 
high school in separate buildings, which of 
course would be the ideal plan, but they could 
easily be run in the same building just as a col- 
lege at the same time offers B. S. and B. A. 
courses, the required subjects being very dif- 
ferent. Then we would be able to make our 
work so much more elastic, thereby fitting our 
instruction better the various individual 
tastes, capacities and needs thus making the 
same more vital as a training for a vocation. 
We might divide vocational placement also 
into two parts, (1) vocational placement, (2) 
vocational adjustment. Of the two I regard the 
first as the more important, for if not placed 
properly the pupil may more leisurely adjust 
himself. In the first place, it seems to me we fall 
far short of our opportunity for service if we 
hold a boy or girl in school, maybe under many 
handicaps, until graduation and then just literal- 
ly dump him out into the world to find a place 
for himself, much less a job fitted for himself, 


into 
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developing perhaps into a street walking, door 
knocking, job hunter, willing to take anything 
that may be offered, though not fitted and trained 
for it at all. If we cannot thus follow him up, 
in a large measure our vocational training for a 
specific job is nullified. In the second place, 
in order to do our work thoroughly it is neces- 
sary to review the progress of the individual 
from time to time to see whether or not he has 
been properly adjusted, and if not perchance to 
get him readjusted before a life’s tragedy of 
trying to do what he is not fitted to do is riveted 
in shackles upon him as he doesn’t have the 
nerve to break out of a rut; or possibly eco- 
nomic conditions or family connections have 
made it almost impossible to start out upon a 
new job, for the day of experimentation for him 
is past. This latter work of placement might 
possibly be best associated with the work of the 
assistant principal of the high school where he 
could have ready access to all the files of the 
office and also have close contact with ‘the prin- 
cipal and his secretary thereby insuring to him 
the fullest possible knowledge of the student to be 
placed. In this work the greatest cooperation with 
the industrial interests of the city or community 
should be acquired so that possible positions open 
for help might thereby be got, using the office 
of the above mentioned officer as a sort of clear- 
ing house between the employer of help and the 
employee, or helper. It would be necessary for 
this contact between the employer and the place- 
ment official to be very close so as to keep the 
files up to date thereby being of more service 
to the pupil to be placed and the business con- 
cern needing an employee. 


The School Nurse 


T the present time the most important 
A special agent in school health work is the 
school nurse. The employment of a 
competent person in this post has practically 
always meant her retention, raise of salary, and 
often reduction in the number of pupils assigned 
to her by the employment of other nurses. Her 
work has changed considerably; she is no longer 
chiefly a searcher for and eradicator of vermin; 
and with the invitation of parents to attend the 
physical examination of their children, her labor 





in “following up” physically defective pupils and 
getting something done for them is being light- 
ened. The better training of teachers in ob 
serving the physical traits of pupils will also 
relieve her work; but there is still very much 
to occupy her time, and she continues an indis- 
pensable agent in every well-ordered school sys- 
tem. 

Her duties are to assist teachers in their work 
of health instruction and training by sugges 
tions and advice; also to give any nursing dem- 
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onstrations that may be required in connection 
with such subjects as physiology and home eco- 
nomics; to make home visits to explain health 
care needed for children, to obtain consent and 
cooperation of parents for measures advised, 
and to give suggestions and advice for better 
home care. The tactful nurse is in a most ad- 
vantageous position to bring about a most sym- 
pathetic and helpful cooperation. Another of 
her duties is to make arrangements and adjust- 
ments with physicians, dentists, hospitals, clin- 
ics, and other agencies for various types of 
surgical, medical and health care needed by chil- 
dren. It is also her duty to attend to such 
minor ailments and emergencies as in the judg- 
ment of the physician may be left to the dis- 
cretion of the nurse. 

These statements were made by the Bureau 
of Education of the United States Department 
of the Interior in a recent bulletin. 

The number of cities employing school nurses 
has more than doubled in the past 10 years, 
while the proportionate increase for rural schools 
is very much greater. 

\hen the medical work of the school is un- 
der the department of health, the school nurses 
are usually under the direction of that depart- 
ment; but the tendency has been for all school 
health activities, save the management of cases 
of communicable disease, to be taken under the 
management of the department of education. 

The results of a brief study of present prac- 
tice in school-nurse administration in cities of 
more than 30,000 population show that of 179 
cities which furnished information in regard to 
school nurses, 136 cities reported that they were 
employed by the board of education; 34 cities 
reported that they were employed by the health 
department: 5 cities reported a joint control by 
the board of education and the board of health; 
3 cities reported employment of the nurses by 
the local welfare organization; and 1 city re- 
ported the school nurse was employed by the 
Red Cross. 

In 116 of these cities the nurse was employed 
for the school year, and in 58, for the calendar 
vear. Five cities failed to answer this question. 

The average number of children per nurse as 
given by these cities was about 3,000; the low- 
est. 800; and the highest, 7.000. 


The minimum salary reported for a staff nurse 


was $637 (8% months), and the maximum, 
$2,700. 

Graduation from a good hospital training 
school is the first essential as a basis for school 
nursing. This presupposes certain educational 
requirements for entrance to the hospital; and 
the more general education the school nurse has 
the better fitted she will be to meet the teachers 
and other educators on their own ground with 
a feeling of equality. In her own specialized 
field the nurse feels that she can speak with au- 
thority; it is essential that she should be and 
feel so qualified. She should use good English 
in speaking and writing, and should know some- 
thing besides her own work of school nursing. 





KEEP STOCKHOLDERS INFORMED 


The following is an interview given out at 
the Boston meeting by Joseph H. Saunders of 
Newport News: 

Any going concern must keep its stockholders 
intelligently informed and well satisfied with 
the dividends or returns on their investment. 
Our public school is such a concern, in which 
each individual citizen is a stockholder. To se- 
cure the financial support of this constantly de- 
veloping business the school must demonstrate 
to the public that it is paying dividends. 

A satisfied customer is the best possible ad- 
vertisement and a satisfied patron is the best 
publicity exponent of any school system. Fffec- 
tive administration should be made to so min- 
ister to the community that it becomes its own 
best form of publicity. Service, in capital let- 
ters, by all engaged in public education results 
in more support, more cooperation and more 


publicity. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

\Ve are receiving notices from some of the 
postmasters in the State advising us that some 
Journals sent to their offices cannot be deliv- 
ered for the reason that the teachers have 
moved away leaving no forwarding address. 
We are again urging the teachers to send to this 
office notice of any change of address so that the 
e mailed 


remaining issues of the Journal may b 
It is a simple matter 


to the proper postoffice. 
to mail a card giving this information. 
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Interesting Data Concerning Division Superintendents 
of Schools in Virginia 


By M. L. COMBS, State Supervisor of Research and Surveys 





HERE are 108 division superintendents of 
schools in Virginia. Eighty eight of these 
are superintendents of counties and the 
remaining twenty are city superintendents. Ten 
of the 88 rural divisions consist of two counties, 
one consists of three counties and the remainder 


consist of one county each. At the present time 


ing for administering schools, is 70.5. Thirty 
seven and five-tenths per cent have had addi- 
tional training in the last five years. 


TABLE II. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
HELD BY THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF VIRGINIA. 
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N umbe ar '|Per Cent 
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all the superintendents are men. ae ccviicseccedt m6 | ma 
Some interesting facts have been revealed by BS................................ 12 | 13.7 
data compiled by the division of research and a re Tor ee ree 9 | 
surveys in the State Department of Education. A.B., A.M., Ed.M................... 1 | 43 
: ; Satie . BA Oe OD........0....-c0.-- 1 1.1 
The accompanying tables present a clear pic BA’ MS... 1 | out 
ture of the situation with reference to school B.S., L.I........................... 1 1.1 
, he Die Wl te ; ns eo ane asd 1 1.1 
superintendents in Virginia. For instance, the Ue 1 1 
median age of the rural superintendents is 42 B.S., C.E.................0....2... 1 | 11 
and the range is from 25 to 78. The median a MB e ioe esensesestceereacneess | -s 
number of years these superintendents have |__|. __ 
Total. . re De Pan 66 ‘ae 


served in their present positions is 8.5 with a 
range from less than one to 41 years. Four have 
served in their present positions 41 years. 


TABLE I. AGE, TENURE, EXPERIENCE, TRAIN- 

















Sixty six out of the eighty eight rural super- 


intendents, or 75%, hold college or university 


degrees. ‘Twenty two per cent holds one or more 




















ING AND PREVIOUS POSITION OF THE RURAL degrees in addition to the Bachelor’s degree. 
_ SUPERINTENDENTS OF ‘ SCHOOLS OF VIRG INIA. | 
TABLE III. POSITIONS HELD BY THE RURAL 
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| | = = — 
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ing professional training, that is specific train- 
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City Superintendents 


The situation with reference to the superin- 
tendents of schools of cities is no less interest- 
ing. There are 20 of these—each division com- 
prising a single city. The median age of city 
superintendents is 47.5, with a range of from 
32 to 75 years. The median age is 5.5 years 
higher than that for rural superintendents. The 
median length of tenure of city superintendents 
is five vears, with a range from two to 49 years. 
Superintendent Glass of Lynchburg has served 
continuously as superintendent of this city for 
49 years, and it is believed that he has served 
longer than any other school administrator in 
the United States. 


TABLE IV. AGE, TENURE, EXPERIENCE, TRAIN- 
ING AND PREVIOUS POSITION OF CITY SUPER- 
INTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA. 








a ate Medi- Per 
FEATURES pee Range Cont 

Age nists Ochs Mee eee ieee: AIS 132-99 3 505 
Number of years in present position] 5 2 1s ee 
Total number of years as division 
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Fifteen per cent of these men were superin- 
tendents of other cities before entering the pres- 
ent positions. Although the median number of 
years served in present position is only five, the 
median for the total experience as superintend- 


ent is 8.3 vears. 


TABLE V. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEGREES 
vreach THE CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
VIRGINIA. 




















DEGREES Number |Per Cent 
ee Si SEN tee on 4 20 
PR Me ccs ite Siar ics Sy bscervatsauevndewane ane 1 5 
Oe eer een 11 55 
17 | SpE eee aeee eer ee: 1 5 
A.B., A.M., PR.D........ 1 5 
Tetal...cac. rere Ter 18 90 





The median number of years of training above 
high school is 5.3 with a range from 0 to 10. 
Sixty five per cent has had professional training. 
Forty per cent has had additional professional 
training in last five years. Ninety per cent holds 
college or university degrees. 

TABLE VI. POSITIONS HELD BY CITY SUPER- 


INTENDENTS IN VIRGINIA AT TIME ELECTED 
TO THEIR PRESENT POSITIONS. 

















Position held when elected to 
present position Number |Per Cent 

Superintendent of another city....... 3 15 
Principal of high school.............. 6 30 
Supervising principal................ 2 10 
Principal junior high school.......... 1 5 
Principal elementary school.......... 2 10 
Supervisor of instruction............. 1 5 
Assistant superintendent of schools. . . 1 5 
Teacher in high school.............. 1 5 
State supervisor secondary education. 1 5 
Agent U. S. Bureau of Education... .. 1 5 
Student and teacher................ 1 5 

SE ee ee eS 20 100 











The personnel of the rural school superintend- 
ents has greatly improved in the last ten years. 
There has been striking improvement in both 
the general training and professional prepara- 
tion of these officials. This position is no longer 
regarded as a side-line or mere hobby for some 
one whose chief interest and primary concern 
are in some other field or profession. The su- 
perintendency in counties as well as in cities is 
being regarded as a real profession. 

In both training and experience Virginia’s 
school superintendents compare favorably with 
any State in the Union. Naturally there are 
those who ask, Will this high standard be main- 
tained among these school administrators under 
the recently proposed method of electing them? 
Also is the present high standard due to the 
present method of appointment? 
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HOW WILL YOU VOTE ON THE 
AMENDMENTS? 

The first article in this number of the Journal 
presents the pertinent facts concerning the pro- 
posed amendments to the State Constitution and 
indicates the actual procedure in registering one’s 
vote on the five proposals. There is also in this 
column a signed editorial on the importance of 
teachers voting. Those teachers of Virginia, as 
well as all other citizens, who are fully qualified 
to vote will have the privilege of expressing their 
sentiments, at the special election called for June 
19, on repealing, revising and re-enacting 186 
sections of the constitution of Virginia. 

The proposals practically re-write the constitu- 
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tion of the State. It is no small responsibility 
for a people to revise or re-construct the funda- 
mental law of a great Commonwealth like Vir- 
ginia. The opportunity of voters to express 
themselves on the fundamental changes in their 
constitution comes to a generation only now and 
then. Virginia has made and re-made her con- 
stitution six times in her long and interesting his- 
tory. In two of these instances the constitution 
was declared the fundamental law of the Com- 
monwealth and was not submitted to the vote of 
the people for their approval or rejection. 

Teachers should study carefully and thought- 
fully the two articles referred to above. Since 
they are required to pay their poll tax before 
contracting with the school boards, the only thing 
necessary to qualify for voting on June 19 is for 
them to register with the proper officials at the 
voting precincts. Otherwise they will not be 
permitted to vote at the special election on 
June 19. 

It would be a capital idea if the officers of 
the local associations in the counties and cities 
would immediately secure a card index of all 
their teachers and ascertain how many have 
registered and make a systematic effort to secure 
a full registration of the teachers in the local 
units before the special election thus insuring a 
maximum vote of all the teachers and school 
officials of the State. We would like to insist 
that this be done at the earliest possible time. 


THE TEACHER’S VOTE 


Every opportunity implies an obligation. Every 
obligation met is a sign of manhood or woman- 
hood; not met, it is an implied, if not an actual, 





stigma. 

Never in the history of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association has there been so great an op- 
portunity facing the teachers of the Common- 
wealth as at present. The obligation is a heavy 
one. Any failure to respond may be serious and 
far-reaching in its effects. 

Each of the twelve thousand Virginia white 
teachers represents one potential personal vote 
and one or more potential votes by influence, de- 
pending upon the individual teacher’s interest 
and active work. For them not to use the priv 


lege of franchise is careless, shortsighted, indif- 














ferent, thoughtless, irresponsible, illogical, un- 
patriotic and unprofessional. It is an acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the individual of per- 
sonal weakness and a stain on the aggregate pro- 
fessional whole. It is an acknowledgment of 
group weakness, of lack of organization, of per- 
sonal and group temerity, of the lack of knowl- 
edge and of inefficiency of purpose. It is not 
practicing precepts taught. It mirrors, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that tendency too long 
endured in Virginia to accept passively (figura- 
tively speaking) the crumbs of support for pub- 
lic education which, seemingly, fall grudgingly 
from the legislative banquet table. 

Twelve thousand unified voting Virginia 
teachers with their controlled votes could speak 
with such a clarion voice that legislators would 
tremble each session and hasten to heed that 
voice. These teachers could put through all de- 
sired legislation and secure ample financial sup- 
port for the schools. 

If the Virginia Education Association had been 
able to speak with the authority of unified voting 
strength instead of, comparatively speaking, with 
the weak voice of a few representatives (though 
these few individuals were most efficient), the 
increase in school funds for the next two years 
would not be approximately a niggardly ninety 
seven cents per child per year. Helping the 
schools would not have been large sounding but 
le gestures proving an academic rather than an 
actual interest in education. Though this voting 
strength might not have created a heart interest, 
results would have been forthcoming neverthe- 
less. In a democracy political leaders respect 
votes above all else. Elementary and high school 
education, the first and most far-reaching factors 
in the life of the State, would have shared equal- 
ly, at least, with the increase to roads, etc. 

The twenty five thousand possible estimated 
educational votes, properly directed and used, 
would guarantee a balance of power on all occa- 
sions. Moreover it is no utopian dream. Wit- 
ness what power the education vote is in New 
York, Iowa, Illinois, California and New Jersey. 
When Virginia teachers fail to use this potential 
power it is suicidal to the highest interests of the 


schoo] S. 


For generations the Virginia schools have been 
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backward because of lack of funds. Teachers 
have been underpaid. Equipment has been in- 
sufficient. School legislation has at times been 
ill-advised. A main reason for these things at 
the present time is due to the fact that the edu- 
cational forces are not using their mighty and 
potent weapon, the ballot. “Hot air” is not as 
effective as “bullets.” Eloquent pleas for relief 
will fail to a large extent in the future as they 
have in the past until and unless they become 
virtual ultimata backed by cocked guns loaded 
with ballot bullets. 

The June special election gives the teachers of 
the State an unprecedented opportunity to show 
their strength. Let the district meetings be well 
attended. Let there be called meetings of county 
associations. Let it be decided whether the Vir- 
ginia Education Association shall support or op- 
pose those proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution which affect the schools. Let every pos- 
sible teacher not only vote the will of the asso- 
ciation but also exert all possible influence on 
other voters. 

IN THE MEANTIME EVERY TEACHER 
SHOULD QUALIFY IMMEDIATELY FOR 
VOTING IN THIS ELECTION. 

The teachers of Virginia have their destiny, 
the educational destiny of the State, and, which 
is more important, the destiny of the children 
of the State in their hands. Their opportunity is 
here. Their obligation is clear. Will each indi- 
vidual teacher be a loyal, fighting, Virginia 
teacher or a cringing slacker, trembling for an 
annual pittance and afraid to stand for what he 
or she must believe and should realize can be 
brought about? 

The call has sounded, the way is open, the op- 
portunity is here, the obligation must be met. 
Will there be action? YOU must answer indi- 
vidually. 

C. K. Hovsincer, Principal, 
Chatham. 





THE SPRING DISTRICT MEETINGS 

The district meetings recently held at Peters- 
burg, Marion and Lynchburg were remarkably 
well attended and the programs were of an 
unusually high order. The teachers were espe- 
cially interested in the professional topics dis- 
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cussed and they were deeply interested in and 
concerned with the proposed amendments to the 
State constitution to be voted upon at the special 
election June 19. At each meeting resolutions 
were passed showing an eager desire on the part 
of the teachers to learn what it will mean to vote 
for or against the proposals. In several in- 
stances the resolutions express a direct and 
positive opposition to some of the proposals. It 
is interesting to note that efforts are being made 
in the local units to formulate a systematic plan 
to get all the teachers to register and thus 
qualify for voting at the special election. 

At Lynchburg there was held a group meet- 
ing of superintendents and trustees at which 
were discussed common problems directly related 
to these two groups of school officials. 


FIRST PATIENT AT THE PRE- 
VENTORIUM—A TRIAL CASE 
Constructing a hospital building costing some- 
thing like $40,000 and $5,000 additional for fur- 
nishing twenty five rooms is no small under- 
taking for the teachers of Virginia. Five years 
have now elapsed since the Preventorium proj- 
ect was inaugurated. Thousands of the teach- 











ers responded immediately with their allotted 





quota but yet other thousands have been lax in 
making their contributions even after repeated 
appeals have been made in the Journal and at 







the county institutes and district meetings. 





We are informed that the building is about 
finished and will be accepted by the Uni- 
versity authorities in a short time. Sufficient 
funds are not yet in hand to make the final 







payment on the building, not to speak of the 
additional amount necessary to furnish the 






twenty five rooms to make it possible to open 





the floor for occupancy which has been already 





too long delayed. But the officers of the As- 





sociation representing the teachers in this mat- 
ter have gone the limit endorsing paper guaran- 






teeing the necessary amount in order to keep the 





project going to its completion. The teachers 





cannot expect more of their officers who have so 
much faith in the integrity of the teachers to 
meet their obligations. Arrangements will be 






made to meet the payment, of course, but it 
will be with the understanding that those teach- 
ers who have not vet contributed will do so, 
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Miss Sallie Loving 


even if the matter of collecting has to run 
through another year or two. 

It will be of special interest to know that 
already one teacher has received the service the 
Preventorium proposes to render. Dr. Hornsby, 
superintenednt of the University Hospital, in 
order to try out the idea admitted to the hos- 
pital last winter Miss Sallie Loving, a teacher 
of Arlington county, on the same basis as 1s 
proposed to admit patients to the Preventorium. 
Miss Loving has the distinction of being the 
first teacher to receive the services of the 
Preventorium. She tells in a recent letter to 
the executive secretary what she thinks of the 
service. She says, “I went to the University 
Hospital and inquired as to whether I could be 
treated in the Preventorium. Dr. Hornsby said 
that that institution was not vet ready for oc- 
cupancy but he thought I would make a good 
‘trial dog’ so I was accepted on the Preven- 
torium basis and was treated with highly satis- 
factory results and am grateful to Dr. Hornsby 
and Dr. Neff for their kindness and _ services. 
I did not realize at the time that I was having 
the honor of being the first patient at the 
Preventorium. The Preventorium will be 2 
most beneficial institution to the teachers when 
they realize that for the small sum of $4.00 
per day they get the expert service of the phys 


cians free.” 
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DISTRICT I MEETING, MARION 


The annual conference of the teachers of District I 
was held in Marion, March 16-17, with an estimated 
attendance of about 500, with four hundred sixty eight 
registering the first day. The first general session 
opened with music furnished by the Marion High 
School orchestra which was followed by Budd’s Baby 
Band from the Marion Grammar School. This band is 
made up of children of the primary department, under 
the direction of their teacher, Mrs. Fred Killinger, about 
eighteen in number, ranging six to seven years in age 
with only two members having the latter age. After 
the musical features had been so wonderfully presented, 
Dr. C. Brown Cox, president of Marion College, offered 
prayer, after which the Honorable Harris Hart, State 
Superintendent, was introduced. Mr. Hart delivered 
one of the strongest and most stirring speeches on 
public education in Virginia that has been heard in 
this section in recent years. His subject was Curric- 
ulum Deficiencies of Virginia Public Schools. After 
outlining and analyzing the problems confronting the 
elementary and secondary school people of the State, 
he then pointed out the specific needs and functions 
of the elementary and secondary school curriculum. 
In general Mr. Hart’s thesis was that elementary schools 
should furnish the common tools of life and the sec- 
ondary schools should give sound academic and general 
background followed by pre-vocational and vocational 
courses. In all of his discussions he explained and 
illustrated very clearly how it is possible to accomplish 
these objectives. Mr. Hart in his presentation appeared 
to he perfectly at home and thoroughly imbued with 
the educational point of view. He was practical in his 
suggestions, unusually clear in his illustrations, and 
broad in his attitude toward the entire curriculum. 
in gist form he proved to be master of the educational 
problems confronting Virginia. 

C. J. Heatwole, secretary of the Virginia [ducation 
Association, followed with an address on The State 
Education Association As a Force on Modernizing the 
Educational Policy and Procedure. Mr. Heatwole de- 
lvered a very strong address establishing the value of 
the State Association to the teacher and made a most 
irgent appeal for an increase in momentum in aiding 
financially in the completion of the Preventorium. At 
the conclusion of this program the members assembled 
themselves in various rooms of the Marion grammar 
chool, which had been prepared by the Marion grammar 
school teachers assisted by the Girl Scouts, and several 
meresting and consequential meetings were held in the 
forenoon. 

The department of high school principals and teach- 
ets had as its chief speaker Doctor Sidney B. Hall, 
‘upervisor of secondary education. Dr. Hall discussed 
The Reorganization of the High School Program of 
Studies. Doctor Hall was careful to give considera- 
ton to all the activities of the curriculum and made 
"0 effort to stress the importance of one study as com- 
pared with another. He also aided those schools of the 


Smith-Hughes type in solving their problems. Doctor 
Hall stated that the plan involved a system of pre- 
test, teach, re-test and re-teach as the method of de- 
veloping effectiveness and gaining the desired results. 
Each person present willingly accepted his plan and it 
was evident that all teachers will put into practice his 
instructions as soon as the opportunity is presented. 

The grammar grade section, presided over by Miss 
Rachael E. Gregg, discussed the general theme topic, 
Project Teaching and Project Material. The subject was 
handled by Mrs. N. S. Pruner, Miss Helen Buchanan 
and Miss Byrda Echols. This meeting was especially 
interesting in view of the fact that each of those on the 
program presented an abundance of materials prepared 
in their classes for this session. 

The general meeting held Friday afternoon in the 
grammar school auditorium was exceedingly well at- 
tended and the program as presented developed the idea 
of modernization of the curriculum without the neces- 
sity of marked change in the core of the curriculum, 
except for closer relationship between the various de- 
partments of the elementary and 
Dr. W. M. Thomas, of East Radford, and Major Eliot 
V. Graves, of the State Department, presented the main 
discussions, followed by Superintendent D. E. Mc- 
Quilkin, of Roanoke, and 1. M. Woodruff, of Lebanon. 
Dr. M. E. Nesmith presented the place of English in 
the modern curriculum. 

At the group meeting of primary teachers Miss Sara 
Scott, of Abingdon, Miss Lucille Schilling, of Bristol, 
and Mrs. A. L. Sheppe, of Bristol, offered some very 
valuable and practical suggestions as to the proper 
methods for The Improvement of Speech in the Primary 
Grades. 


secondary schools. 


The evening session, held in the auditorium of the 
Marion Courthouse, was attended by a large number of 
the citizens of Marion as well as the teachers who 
remained in Marion for the night session. Music of a 
high type was furnished by the students of the Marion 
College vocal and instrumental music departments. The 
Honorable Harris Hart again addressed the meeting at 
this session and delivered an able address stressing the 
value of good reading material and the importance of 
training readers and thinkers. Mr. Hart gave many 
illustrations, bringing out most effectively his points 
He gave a concise but clear definition of “the literary 
illiteracy” and its menace. He did not place the blame 
on the younger generation alone but stated that people 
from the youngest to the oldest could be found who are 
interested in the so-called jazz type of literature. He 
expressed the hope of seeing a change established and 
presented most forcibly the cost of illiteracy to the 
public and expressed the desire to see this cost rapidly 
diminished. He indicated that persons who demand this 
jazz type of literature are the ones responsible for its 
publication. 

Doctor C. Brown Cox, president of Marion College, 
spoke briefly stressing the importance of our schools 
being manned by Christian men and women. He in- 
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dicated a growing need for a keener spiritual and a 
higher moral development among young people. 

The conference closed with the general meeting 
Saturday morning. Present Day Deni:nds For Voca- 
tional Guidance was discussed very ably by Mr. J. A. 
Layman, of Roanoke, and Professor F, B. Fitzpatrick, 
of East Radford. Miss Helen Ruth Henderson dis- 
cussed the various phases of legislation which have 
been completed as well as some which were left in- 
complete at the recent session of the State Legislature. 
She aroused a great interest in the legislation pertain- 
ing to schools and stressed the importance of the teacher 
studying for preparation to face the various issues. 
J. J. Kelly, president of the State Association, urged 
the teachers to make a careful study of the proposed 
amendments to the State constitution and vote their con- 
victions on June 19. 

The resolutions committee made the following report 
which was unanimously adopted: 

1. Resolved, That we greatly commend and appreciate 
the action of the legislative committee of the State 
Association in deciding to make a clear analysis of 
the proposed changes of the State constitution and 
prepare a complete statement and an interpretation 
of the various proposals to amend the constitution 
of Virginia as they affect the public schools of the 
State, and submit the statement for publication in 
the April issue of the Virginia Journal of Education, 
thus enabling every teacher in the State to study 
for herself the meaning of the proposed amend- 
ments; and that we strongly urge that every teacher 
and school official in this district make a careful 
study of the significance of the proposals. We fur- 
ther urge that all teachers and school people in the 
State go to the polls on June 19 and vote their 
convictions on the proposed amendments to the 
State constitution. 

2. That we urge more activity on the part of teachers 
and school officials in the nomination and election 
of members of the Legislature and State executive 
officials; and to this end we recommend the strong- 
est committee possible for the State Association, 
and in addition to these strong committees for each 
of the eleven districts of the State and for each 
county and city. 

3. That we do earnestly recommend to the State 
Board of Education its serious consideration of the 
urgent need of inaugurating an effective plan for 
the supervision of music in the schools, especially 
in the rural schools of the State. 

4. That we hereby appeal to those teachers of this 
district who have not yet made a contribution to 
the Preventorium Fund to do so immediately, send- 
ing their contributions to C. J. Heatwole, Richmond, 
as we are informed that there is not sufficient funds 
in the treasury to make the final payment on the 
building which will be due in about ten days. 

5. We learn with great pride and appreciation of the 
fine success attending Miss Cornelia Adair, one of 








our fellow classroom teachers of this State, in the 

conduct of the high office of president of the Na- 

tional Education Association. 

6. That we are greatly indebted to our vice president 
and his corps of committee workers for arranging in 
many respects the best meeting we have ever had 
and for the preparation of the most excellent pro- 
grams we have enjoyed. We especially wish to 
express to Superintendent B. E. Copenhaver, Prin- 
cipal W. L. Allen of the Marion High School, 
Rev. C. Brown Cox of the Marion Junior College, 
Editor Sherwood Anderson, the Marion High School 
Orchestra, Budd’s Baby Band and young ladies of 
the Marion Junior College for their splendid ser- 
vices in making possible the marked success of this 
meeting. 

7. We are greatly indebted to State Superintendent 

Harris Hart, Dr. Sidney B. Hall and Major Eliot 

Graves of the State Department of Education, to 

Mr. C. J. Heatwole, editor of the Virginia Journal 

of Education, President J. J. Kelly, Jr., Miss 

Rachael E. Gregg of the Extension Division of 

the University of Virginia, and to Miss Helen Ruth 

Henderson, member of the General Assembly of 

Virginia, for their fine addresses on the various 

programs. 

Committee: 
(Signed) W. J. EpMonpson, Chairman, 
Cuas. E,. ANDERSON, 
S. T. GopBey. 


The committee on time and place recommended 


Galax as the next place of meeting but the date was 
left to the discretion of the executive committee. 

Superintendent John H. Crowgey, the president, is to 
be congratulated upon the wonderful attendance and 
the hearty support given him by those who served on 
the program and upon his success in general in being 
able to present such a group of strong and _ forceful 
speakers for the annual meeting of the district. 

In addition to the various departmental meetings held 
by District I in Marion March 16, the Virginia High 
School Literary and Athletic League held its meeting 
during the morning program and adopted some im- 
portant recommendations. 

At the close of the meeting the following officers 
were elected for Class B: J. R. Wildman, Wytheville, 
chairman; Alfred K. Eagle, Radford, vice chairman; 
W. L. Allen, Marion, secretary-treasurer. The officers 
elected for Class C were: John B. Roller, Pearisburg, 
chairman; G. A. Dutton, Rich Valley High School, vice 
chairman, and Mr. Hurt, Barrack High School, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT MEETING OF 
DISTRICT F AT LYNCHBURG 

1. Resolved: That we commend the legislative com- 

mittee of our State Association for its decision to 

prepare and publish in the April issue of Virginia 

Journal of Education a complete statement and 
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interpretation of the proposed amendments to the 
constitution as they affect public education in Vir- 

2. That we, teachers and school officials of District F, 
ginia. 

seriously study the proposed amendments to the 
constitution to the end that we may vote intelli- 
gently in the election on the same on June 19. 
Especially is this body interested in those amend- 
ments relating directly or indirectly to public educa- 
tion. 

3. That we do not sanction Proposal No. 2, which 
provides for the exemption of tangible personal 
property and real estate from State taxation. 

4. That we urge that all teachers who have not con- 
tributed to the State Preventorium Fund make an 
effort to do so before the end of the current session 
of school. 

. That we desire to extend our sincere appreciation 
and thanks to the following: 

The Lynchburg Teachers’ Club for their many 
courtesies to us. 

The Cafeteria management of the Robert E. Lee 
Junior High School for the well appointed and 
nicely served luncheon. 

The E. C. Glass High School Orchestra for music 
furnished this meeting. 

The Guggenheimer-Milliken Memorial Kinder- 
garten for their excellent entertainment ren- 
dered us. 

The News and Advance for publicity given. 

6. That we, in grateful recognition of the splendid 
services rendered through the years by Mr. J. L. 
Borden as vice president of District F, express to 
him our heartiest appreciation of his untiring ef- 
forts and thank him for the excellent program he 
has furnished for our meetings. 

J. J. Fray, Chairman, 
FE. A. PAINTER, 


wn 


M. B. Bruin, 
Lizzie Harvey, 
Rosa GILLIAM. 









RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
DR. FRANK W. LEWIS 


At a meeting of the staff of the State Department of 
Education on March 1, 1928, the following resolutions 
were drawn: 

Whereas, death removed from our midst on February 
14, 1928, our friend and co-worker, Dr. Frank Waring 
Lewis, division superintendent of schools of Lancaster 
and Northumberland counties. 

Now Therefore, Be it Resolved, That we, the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and members of the 
State Department of Education regret the loss of one 
whose integrity as a man could never be questioned, 
whose loyalty to a cause never wavered, and whose in- 
fluence and untiring zeal have greatly promoted the 
growth and improvement of public education throughout 
his division. 


hat we sorely lament the severing of the close bonds 
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of friendship established between us and feel keenly the 
loss of his genial companionship and wise counsel. 

That we extend to the bereaved wife and other mem- 
bers of his family our deepest sympathy, and 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his wife 
and a copy be published in the Virginia Journal of 
Education. 

Committee: M. L. Comss, W. D. GresHAM. 





THE PATHE COMPANY TO FILM CHILD 
HEALTH DAY CELEBRATIONS 


The Pathe Films, Inc., has agreed to film some of 
the Child Health Day events in Virginia for the State 
Department of Health. For the first time Virginia’s 
Five Pointers will march across the silver screen and 
there is great rivalry as to which counties and cities 
will receive this honor. Obviously it cannot be the 
Child Health Day exercises of any individual school but 
must be larger county-wide or city-wide festivals 
where the good old May Day customs are preserved 
by the crowning of a Health Queen, by May Pole 
dances, by pageants or parades. 

Remembering the many beautiful festivals held last 
year in many parts of the State, it will be difficult 
doubtless to make a selection for the Pathe Company. 
Some of the points for consideration will be: 

1. The health record of the county or city 

2. The increase in number of Five Point children 

3. The beauty and appropriateness of the pageant as 

planned 

4. To some extent, the geographical position and ac- 

cessibility 

5. Clear and attractive presentation of health ideals. 

It will greatly facilitate the work of the committee in 
making its selection of the festivals to be thus honored 
if cities and counties will notify Dr. Mary E. Brydon, 
State chairman for Child Health Day in Virginia, State 
Department of Health, Richmond, Virginia, of their 
plans in detail. 





THE RIGHT SPIRIT 


Apropos the publishing of the membership of the 
Virginia Education Association in the February issue 
of the Journal, some of the counties and cities not 
registering 100 per cent membership were stimulated 
to bring more of the local units to the 100 per cent 
mark. Lee county lacked only one of being 100 per 
cent and dues for this one were immediately sent in. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Headquarters office of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association is now in Room 1, State Capi- 
tol, where it will be located permanently. All 
communications for the State Association and 
for the Virginia Journal of Education should 
be sent to this address. Members of the Asso- 
ciation will find us hereafter in the State 
Capitol. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
D MEETING, PETERSBURG, MARCH 16 


3e it resolved : 

1. That we urge upon all the teachers and school 
officials of District D to qualify and prepare themselves 
to vote intelligently on the proposed amendments to the 
State constitution at the election June 19, by studying 
especially the amendments referring to education directly 
and indirectly. 

2. That, as we see it now, we are opposed to Proposal 
No. 1 which provides that the division superintendents 
be elected by the local school boards from among 
eligibles certified by the State Board of Education, and 
the appointment of members of the State Board of 
Education by the Governor of the State. 

3. That we are opposed to Proposal No. 2 which 
relieves real estate and tangible personal property from 
State taxation, as this might cause the schools to suffer 
from insufficient funds in periods of business and in- 
dustrial depression; that we believe it is dangerous to 
write the principle of segregation of taxes into the con- 
stitution, since this matter can well be left as at present 

a matter of statute law. 

4. That we are opposed to Proposal No. 4 which 
provides that the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction be appointed by the Governor for the next term 
and after 1932 the General Assembly may change the 
method of his election if they see fit. We believe the 
language here is misleading, giving no certainty or 
guarantee that the Legislature will provide for his elec- 
tion by the State Board of Education, which method of 
election we believe is fundamentally sound from a school 
administration standpoint. 

5. That we urge the officers of all local associations 
to keep in touch and co-operate with the officers of the 
district association to the end that they may join most 
effectively in carrying out the policies of the Virginia 
Education Association, and that we urge all county 
school officials to close schools on the day for our 
district meeting so that all teachers of the district may 
get the benefit and inspiration of these meetings. 

6. That we urge upon all the teachers in District D 
who have not yet contributed to the Preventorium Fund 
to do so immediately so that the full quota may be in 
hand for the final payment in time for the dedication 
of the building. 

7. That we commend the administration of our vice 
president, Mr. R. W. House, and our secretary treas- 
urer, Mr. W. A. Walton, and hereby express our ap- 
preciation to them and to all others who have con- 
tributed to the excellent program that has been prepared 
for this meeting. 

8. That we wish to thank Superintendent H. G. Ellis 
and all others of the Petersburg schools who have con- 
tributed so heartily to our pleasure and entertainment 
during this Conference. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. D. Wotrr, Chairman, O. G. Batrey, Jr., 
J. E. MALLoneE. 








MEETING OF AUGUSTA COUNTY 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
AT STAUNTON 

A very interesting and instructive meeting was held 
in Staunton, March 17, for the purpose of improving the 
teaching of English in the schools of the county. Near- 
ly all of the county teachers were present and many 
took part in the discussion. 

The principals of the county, who also supervise the 
small schools in their respective territories, had been 
making a study of conditions throughout the county for 
some time. They and Superintendent Somerville came 
to the conclusion that an improvement could be made 
in the teaching of English, so a general meeting was 
decided upon. 

There was much lively discussion on the topics in 
the day’s program. At the general meeting in the morn- 
ing reports from the annual mecting of the Virginia 
Education Association were read by O. S. Crute, rep- 
resenting the principal’s section; Miss Etta Brown, the 
English section; Mike Landes, the history section; 
Miss Ella Reeves, the mathematics section; and Miss 
Mattie Fitzhugh, colleges and secondary schools. These 
reports were interesting and well presented. The as- 
sembly gave the delegates a rising vote of thanks for 
their faithful work. W. H. Sanger made reports of 
English Test and Silent Reading Tests and O. §S. 
Crute made announcements concerning the Literary and 
Athletic League. 

In the high school group at the morning session 
Miss Mary Miller led a discussion on The Teaching 
of Grammar in the High School and Miss Blanche 
Gilbert on The Teaching of Written and Oral Com- 
position, after which followed a general discussion. At 
the afternoon session Miss Kathleen Goodloe addressed 
the group on The Teaching of Literature and E. E. Cox 
on Ought We to Have Uniform Minimum Requirements 
in English for Each Year of High School? A general 
discussion followed. ‘ 

At the morning session of the grammar grade group 
Miss Flay Mitchell led a discussion on Silent Reading 
and Mrs. Hazel Stoutamyre on Oral Reading, followed 
by a general discussion. At the afternoon session Miss 
Edith Lickfold presented the subject Grammar and 
Composition and Miss Ada Whitmore Minimum Re- 
quirements for Language for Promotion in Each Grade. 
A general discussion followed. 

In the primary group at the morning session Miss 
Eloise Baylor led a discussion on Phonics and Oral 
Reading followed by Miss Lena Mitchell on Silent 
Reading. There was a general discussion. At the after- 
noon session Seat Work in Language for Primary 
Grades was presented by Miss Elizabeth Newton, fol- 
lowed by Miss Mildred Coiner on Minimum Require- 
ments for Promotion. 

Committees were appointed to work out an English 
Course of Study, more definite, at the same time supple- 
mentary to the State Course of Study. 

J. D. Kramer, President, 
FRANK Rorston, Secretary. 
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Educational News and Comments 


ONE of the principals attending the District I meeting 
at Marion recently in commenting on the program said, 
“T am very much interested in what our educational 
leaders are now saying. I see that they are recommend- 
ing what I have been doing for the last twenty years.” 

<> 

THE examination on the reading course for teachers 
for the renewal of certificates will be held May 26, 1928. 
The March issue of the Journal erroneously gave this 
date as March 26. All those interested in taking this 
examination should notify their division superintendents 
one month in advance so that the necessary preparations 
may be made. <> 

Dr. Tom PETE Cross, professor of English in Chicago 
University, spent a part of the month of March in 
Virginia. He is a native Virginian ‘and a graduate of 
Hampden-Sidney College. 

<> 

Tue State Board of Education recently approved a 
loan of $25,000 for a new high school building at Bed- 
ford City. This building will be ready for occupancy 
at the beginning of next session of school in September. 

<> 

\r a recent meeting of the Board of Education resolu- 
tions were adopted for the summer sessions of the high 
schools. The resolutions provide for an eight weeks’ 
term instead of a six weeks’ term as heretofore. Stu- 
dents will be able to get two credits for the summer 
session work, each subject to be taught two sixty-minute 
periods per day and no pupil will be allowed to carry 
more than two subjects. 

<> 

Tue State Bureau of Civilian Rehabilitation has been 
transferred from the Industrial Commission to the State 
Department of Education. This arrangement was pro- 
vided for by recent enactment of the General Assembly. 

<> 

\RCHITECT’s plans for new dormitories at Farmville 
and Harrisonburg State Teachers Colleges were ap- 
proved at the recent mecting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the dormitory at Farmville to cost $130,000 and the 
one at Harrisonburg $80,204. 

<> 

\PPOMATTOX county provides for the transportation 
of pupils to the central school in Appomattox. Twenty 
five trucks bring to that school every morning 400 
pupils, the trucks bringing pupils from five to eighteen 
miles distant. <> 

Durine the week of March 27 a survey of the schools 
of Louisa county will be conducted by Dr. M. L. Combs, 
director of research in the State Department. He will 
he assisted by Dr. K. J. Hoke of the College of William 
and Mary and Dr. William R. Smithey of the University 
of Virginia. <> 

THE State appropriation to the division of school 
libraries in the State Department was increased by the 
last General Assembly from $10,000 to $15,000 per year. 
This will enable the division to purchase $60,000 worth 


of books which is equivalent to $80,000 at the usual 
retail price. Virginia is one of the few, if not the only 
State, purchasing books for libraries at wholesale prices. 
Mr. Dickinson, head of the division, reports that he 
had orders from twenty five counties and cities that 
could not be filled until after the Governor had signed 
the bill. This delay in filling orders will probably not 
occur again. <> 
Dr. M. L. Comps, director of research in the State 
Department, reports that the demand for surveys in the 
counties is beyond the ability of his staff to meet. He 
now has ten applications ahead. 
<> 
E1icHt Chilean teachers recently sent abroad by the 
government for advanced study have entered univer- 
sities in the United States. Other groups have gone to 
Switzerland, Belgium and Germany. 
<> 
VOCATIONAL classes to the number of 354 have been 
organized in 77 of the 82 counties in Mississippi; 166 
classes are for the study of agriculture, 106 for home 
economics and &5 for trades and industries. 
> 
THE committee composed of Mr, Fred M. Alexander, 
Miss Lulu D. Metz and Mr. D. E. McQuilkin met at 
Murphy’s Hotel, Saturday, March 24, and transacted 
some business connected with the Preventorium. 
<> 
THE Committee on Revision of the Constitution of 
the Virginia Education Association met at Murphy’s 
Hotel March 24 and made some recommendations as to 
changes in the constitution. They will make their re- 
port to the next meeting of the board of directors and 
the changes in the constitution will be submitted to the 
delegates at the next annual meeting in November. 
<> 
THE first national conference on adult education will 
be held May 14, 15 and 16 at Swarthmore College near 
Philadelphia. The speakers on the program include 
President Max Mason of the University of Chicago, 
President William A. Neilson of Smith College, Presi- 
dent Fred P. Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, Mr. Lorado Taft, the sculptor of Chicago, 
and Mr. John P. Frey of Cincinnati of the American 
I‘ederation of Labor. 
<> 
TEACHERS of Virginia should read carefully 
thoughtfully the first article in this issue of the Journal. 
<> 
How many teachers in Virginia have qualified to vote 
at the spring election on June 19 on the proposed 
amendments to the constitution? The requirements for 
voters are that they pay their poll tax before May 1 
and that they register. 


and 


<> 

THE annual meeting of the Virginia Social Science 

Association will be held at the College of William and 

Mary May 4, 1928. An interesting program has heen 
prepared including speakers of national reputation. 











New Pays For Every Day, by Minnie A. Niemeier, 
Noble and Noble, New York. 243 pages. Price 
$2.00. 

Here is a book the good thoughtful teacher wishes 
for eagerly dozens of times in the course of a year’s 
work. Children like plays; they like to act. They 
should have the opportunity often to express this im- 
valuable part of their education and 








pulse. It is a 
training. 

This volume of new and original plays has just 
been published. The plays are short, appropriate, and 
suitable for young children in celebrating the birthdays 
of American heroes and notable events in American 
history, such as New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Arbor Day, Bird Days, Mothers Day, Memorial 
Day, Flag Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Con- 
stitution Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, Red 
Cross Week, etc. 

Teachers will find that no elaborate stage direction 
and setting are necessary to perform these plays. They 
have been especially adapted to the limitations of school 
performance and to the age and interest of children 
in the elementary schools. The plays have been actual- 
ly tried out under the most adverse conditions and 















found successful. 
A book like this on the teacher’s desk every day will 
be a boone to her and a delight to hundreds of chil- 







dren each year. 














THE PASSING OF THE RECITATION, by V. T. Thayer, 


D. C. Heath and Company, New York. 327 pages. 
New methods of teaching like scientific truth travel 
slowly when it comes to putting principles into prac- 
tice in everyday life. The author of this volume es- 
tablishes a new point of view from which to observe 
the fall of the traditional form of the 
recitation so long maintained in educational practice. 
Recent investigations in the fields of biology, psychology 
and sociology have exposed the fallacies and limita- 
tions of the old formal system of teaching by the reci- 
tation method. ‘The more recent experiments in the 
light of the new discoveries have brought us a new 
educational terminology such as supervised study, so- 







decline and 










BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 


Prepare yourself now to earn a high salary as private secre- 
tary, bookkeeper or accountant. The work is interesting, the 
hours short and the chances for steady advancement and suc- 

Prepare now for 









cess in the business world are unlimited. 
the unemployed summer months. 
hool teachers, because of their 
fitted for this type of work. 
FREE—<" for “The Romance of Shorthand” and inter- 
_esting article by Dr. Frank Crane; sent without 
cost or obligation to any school teacher. 
MT. VERNON SCHOOL OF HOME STUDY 


910 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





training, are especially 
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cialized recitation and the project method, not to speak 
of the Dalton plan, the Winnetka plan and the Gary 
system. 

This book is an appraisal of the newer methods and 
a clear characterization of the positive contributions 
of the various methods into a consistant plan based 
on five new essentials of teaching suggested by the 
new education. The book interprets, evaluates, and 
synthesizes the multiplicity of materials and clarifies 
the new turn in the advancement of learning as an 
active process. 

The most illuminating chapters are: “A Reinterpre- 
tation of Learning,” “Some Educational Principles,” 
“Individual Instruction” and “Some _ Essentials in 
Teaching.” These give evidence of the highly critical 
attitude the author takes toward the problem and the 
keen discernment in moving through the conflicting 
winds of doctrine. 

The book is a fine piece of work and withal an im- 
portant contribution to the most modern educational 
thought in this country. It will be a great help to 
the hundreds of teachers and students of education in 
thinking straight through the maize, and at times con- 
flicting principles, of educational thought and practice. 























Have You Tried These Books? 









ALDINE READERS 


Optional Basal Adoption in Virginia 


The PILOT ARITHMETICS 


Supplemented by valuable Teachers’ 
Manuals and by Stevens’ Drill Cards 


GOOD TIMES STORIES 
Unit Story Supplementary Readers 


| Good Times on the Farm 
The Lost Monkey 

Good Times at Grandpa's 
Good Times in the Woods 





NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue 33 New York, N. Y. 





























TEACHERS WANTED — College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 


places only. All States. Get details. 


SPECIAI BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 
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The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) 





A Word to Teachers 


Margarine is a delicious and wholesome food: 


This is the unanimous opinion of the foremost 
nutrition experts of the world. 


Margarine makes bread, rolls, biscuits, hot cakes and baked potatoes more appetizing. 
Margarine is completely satisfactory as a shortening for pies and cakes. 
Margarine is delightfully enriching as a flavoring ingredient for cooked dishes. 


Margarine is inexpensive, too. 


There are two kinds, and only two kinds of Margarine (Oleomargarine): One, made of 
the best meat fats and vegetable oils, milk and salt. The other, usually called Nut Margarine, 
made of the purest vegetable oils, salt and milk. 


Milk gives Margarine much of its pleasant, sweet flavor. 


Do You Have All the Facts? 


As the world’s largest producers and distributors of Margarine and other desirable fat 
foods are members of this Institute, exceptional reseach facilities are available should you 
care to consult us concerning the food value and use of these products. 

Also on request and free of charge, The Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C., will mail you any or all of these Educational Bulletins in 
quantities to meet your requirements: 





Bulletin No. 8—‘“Margarine Laws of Oregon and Washington 
Repealed by a Referendum Vote of the People 
November 4, 1924.” 

Bulletin No. 9—“Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on 
Margarine and Margarine Legislation.” 

Bulletin No. 10—‘The Composition and Food Value of Mar- 
garine.” ; 

Bulletin No. 11—“The Economics of Vitamines.” 

Bulletin No. 12—“False Advertising.” 





School 





RN So fat cores eer er manne enw owes the awloeealeee arenes State 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





Virginia Journal of Education. 
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For the Sake of Health and 


Economy Use 
Burt Drinking Cups 


They are made from extra heavy, 
snowy white, specially processed paper 
—CLEAN, FIRM, DAINTY. Burt 
Dispensers are made in two parts—a 
glistening glass dome holding 300 Burt 
cups (other glass domed dispensers 
hold but 110) and a nickel plated base 
cast in one piece of metal. They are 
easily installed, non-mechanical and 

















have no parts to get out of order. 
They will last indefinitely. 
Burt Drinking Cups cost less than 
N ot t h e any other open sanitary cup made. 
Cheapest 
But the 
Best. 1,000 Lots ...... ee 
5,000 Lots, per 1,000. 
S am p ] es fr ee Dispensers, each. .$3.00 
Upon Request SPECIAL 
W > P P INTRODUCTORY 
rite for Prices OFFER 
‘THE AMERICAN () CRAYON COMPANY 5,000 Burt Cups 
HOME OFrice AnD FActomss “W —MAVES AVENUE, SANDUSKY O10 1 Dispenser 
NEW YORK OFMICH 120 WEST FORTY SECOND STREET | (Loaned) 
SAN FRANCISCO 48 S8G0ND STRART = 
| $ | 2.50 
Py LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
7 93 Years of Faithful Service Printing—Stationery—Loose Leaf Books 
eee — School and College Supplies—School Furniture 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





| 
| The Baughman Stationery Company 






























































The William Byrd Press, Inc. 





Printers 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 


















College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are our Specialties 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
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WINSTON 


NEW TITLES 


now ready in 


Che Winston 


CLEAR-TYPE 


Popular Classics 


FOLK TALES FROM THE FAR EAST 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 
BLACK BEAUTY LITTLE MEN 
OLD FASHIONED GIRL 
THE STORY OF A BAD BOY 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF GREECE AND ROME 


88 cents each, less school discount 
\ series of 23 titles that all educators indorse 





A HELPFUL BOOKLET which describes, 
illustrates, and grades more than fifty supple- 
mentary readers, covering a wide range of sub- 
jects, will be sent upon request. Every title is 
new or in wide use. Write today for a copy of 
the orange booklet. 





Virginia Representative, GEORGE A. PEEK 
| 1302 Brandon Place ss Larchmont, Norfolk 
| 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 


OF 





| 




















Hampton Institute 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


THE COLLEGE 


Division of Education—four-year high-school teach 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; 
and two-year courses for primary, intermediate and 
upper-grade teachers. 

Division of Agriculture—four-year course leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

Division of Home Economics—four-year course lead- 
ing to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
course, 

Division of Business—four-year course leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business posi- 
tions or to teach business subjects. 

Division of Building Construction—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two- 
year course—aims to train skilled builders. 

Division of Library Science—one-year professional 
course —aims to prepare librarians for normal 
schools, colleges and branch libraries in city sys- 
tems. 

The Summer School—courses leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and State Certificates. 


THE ACADEMY 


standard four-year accredited high school, preparing 
for college entrance. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Four-year courses in each of twelve trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 























EDUCATION 





5) 


Si) TEACHER 


minute recording 
Compton’s keeps 
eth century prog- 
ress. Meets the |/ modern teacher's 
needs as no other i encyclopedia can. 
Furnishingevery- * thing you ot per 
as professional equipment outside of 
text books . . . here at your finger tips 
is up-to-the-minute, interest-com ve]. 
ling, stimulating illustrated material to 
cover every subject as the best teacher, 
at her best, would present it. Time and 
effort saving for you — it builds class- 
room progress, increases your efficiency 
and widens your opportunities. Follow 
the thousands of successful teachers 
who use this new-day teacher help to 
keep step with progress. 


Today . .. in last 
of modern events, 
pace with twenti- 


There’s an obligation 


in LEADERSHIP 


To hold the confidence it has won 
Compton’s must offer everything that 
modern class-room teachers or school 
libraries can require. Soa corps of edu- 
cators are at work constantly keeping 
its pages up-to-date, revising, re-editing, 
re-supplying as science, history, human- 
ity yt iy Hand in hand with prog- 
ress, up-to-the-minute in its facts, 
Compton’s gives more ... must give 
more ... for that is an obligation that 
comes with leadership. 


COMPTON'S 


THE MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Awarded the Medal of Honor at the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition, Philadelphia 


Produced and Sold By 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Applications now received for the 1928-29 season. 
A Selective Placement service upon a business basis 
for the THINKING TEACHER. 


ASSOCIATED SCHOOL SERVICES 








Charlottesville, Va. 





We need high school teachers and normal 
graduates for grades; also rural teachers. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 





Richmond, Virginia 








Government in Virginia 





government in every detail. 


By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and City 
) Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 








“Hanover County—Its History and Legends,” by the same 


> $3.00—Schools $2.00. 























Natural Slate Blackboard Co. Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 





401 Robin Ave. 





Virfrna Engravang Co: 





Makers 0/Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


RICHMOND PAPER 
COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Wholesale Distributors 


Paper Supplies 
Lily Drinking Cups 
A. P. W. Toilet Paper and Towels 
Paper Napkins — Drawing Paper 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 





Patented January 8, 1907 Serviceable 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Construction Paper—T ypewriter Paper 
Wrapping Paper—Twine, ete. 


AMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST | 

















SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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THE OAKS STUDIO 


R. 6, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Stage Scenery 
for 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VELOUR CURTAINS 
SILK CYCLORAMAS 
PAINTED SETS 


Built to Fit Your Stage 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
THE BEST 


DeVry Portable Motion Picture 
Machines for Schools 



































TRADE MARK 


A Dustless Crayon meeting all require- 
ments of the School Room. 


A Crayon that writes smooth, even and 
noiseless; is easily erased and will not 
scratch or injure the finest blackboards. 
It is as dustless as a crayon can be made 
and retain its qualities. 
A Crayon approved by the most exacting 
users. 

A stock always on hand in any quantities. 


Exclusive Distributors 


Wax Crayons. Drawing Crayon and Crayons for 
every requirement. Write for samples and prices. 


Virginia School Supply Co. 


2000-2012 West Marshall Street 





RICHMOND VIRGINIA 


—$————— 















































Three Essentials 


In YOUR Bank: 


Experience — Strength — Helpfulness 





Formed by consolidation of 
two of the oldest and strong- 
est banks in the South, this 
institution invites your busi- 
ness with the assurance of 
ample facilities for all your 
financial requirements and a 
sincere spirit of helpfulness 
in banking relationships. 


= eres 


First and Merchants 


| National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,300,000 
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Better, Safer Playgrounds ! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 
been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 

Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Va. 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Newmayer and Broome’s 


Health and Happiness Series 


3y S. Weir NewMayer, A. M., M. D., Supervisor of Medical Inspection of 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, and Epwin C. Broome, Pu. D., LL. D., Super- 
intendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


HIS new series for the elementary grades will make 

the child want to practice good health habits. The 
beginning book contains ten interesting little plays and 
stories to be read and acted; the second book is made up 
of thirty brief and convincing stories; the third is a simple, 
straightforward textbook of personal hygiene, enlivened 
by real-life anecdotes; while the fourth is a more advanced 
textbook, with the chief attention given to matters of 
practical importance. 


THE PLAY ROAD TO HEALTH 144 pages THE HUMAN BODY AND 
HEALTH HABITS 207 pages ITS CARE 336 pages 
THE WAY TO KEEP WELL 264 pages (Nearly ready) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


























A step ahead in reading 


MOORE-WILSON 
READERS 


,ooks for the lower grades contain a new type of fairy 
folk—fairies, gnomes, sprites, elves, brownies, and 
goblins, which are phonic characters. Their function is 
to teach children to read. The central theme of the 
books above the primary grades is the progress of the 
world, In their survey of some of the inventions and 
developments that were instrumental in the advancement 
of civilization, they are a young child’s very elementary 
introduction to contemporary life. 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San FPrancisco London 
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Bright, Lexetifal 
books to make 


music and classwork 


like play 


CorRELATE the fire and beauty of music with 
your classwork, in ways so exciting and mod- 
ern as to seem just play! This is easy with 
the new bright, beautiful books for primary, 
grades, rural schools, junior high, senior 
high — whatever you teach. . . . For the 
grades, the new Kinscella Music Apprecia- 
tion Readers, unique, wonderful stories with 
music illustrations. The fourth reader, just 
out, carries the pupils to the homes of clock- 
makers, violin-makers, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Grieg — making every visit come alive 
through Orthophonic Records. These books 
have bright colors and are full of clocks, 
wooden dolls, little red fiddles! 4 

The Fullerton pamphlet, published by the 
State of Iowa, helps rural schools use Ortho- 
phonic Music wisely. (Especially delightful 
are the folk-dances and singing games!) ... 
The Silver-Burdett Books, with Orthophonic 
Records, are inspirational helps for junior 
high. 

And whatever the grade or the school, the 
new revised Victor text, “What We Hear in 
Music,” is the fundamental work. Standard for 
all teaching of Music Appreciation—the great 
music-source book in thousands of schools. 
... Let us send you full details. Also the new 
Educational Catalog of Orthophonic Records, 
a big help just to read! Use the coupon. 


The Educational Department 


7 


Vicror TALKING MacuineE Co., CAMDEN, N. J., 








VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY ViJ-4 
Camden, New Jersey 

Please send me the New Educational Catalog and Graded 
List of Victor Records for Home, School and College. Also 
details of the Music Appreciation books I have checked. 

0 The Kinscella Readers, First, Second, Third and Fourth 

[) The Fullerton Pamphlet for Rural Schools 

() The Silver-Burdett Books for Junior High , 

O The Victor new, revised standard work, ‘‘What We 
Hear in Music’’ 


Name — 


Address— 














Where does the Wind Begin? What Holds the Stars Up? 


How Does 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Answer the Children’s Questions? 


HE publishers of The Book of Knowledge have 

reprinted, in an attractive booklet, a number of 
typical questions, with their answers, from the depart- 
ment of Wonder in the New Edition. This booklet will 
gladly be sent free to teachers who wish to see just how 
The Book of Knowledge, the most famous children’s 
library in the world, answers such questions as What 
holds the Stars up? Why can’t I see in the dark? 
Where does the wind begin? What makes the kettle 
boil? How does a soap bubble hold together? 

This great work was developed, written, arranged 
and illustrated by those who understand the needs of 
growing minds—it is the only informational book the 
children will read in preference to fiction. 


“Families of Facts” 


The arrangement of material is one of the great features 
which make The Book of Knowledge ideally suited to class- 
room use. Related facts are brought together. ‘“‘The Riders 
on the Wind,” for instance, tells the whole story of flying and 
flying-machines; “The Great Cereals” describes oats, barley, 
wheat, corn, rice and so forth, presenting them together, show- 
ing their likenesses and their differences, Each article, short 
enough to hold the child’s attention to the end, is complete 
in itself, yet forms a necessary part of the continuous story 
of knowledge in its own field. 


The Book of Knowledge is a leader in the field of visual 
education. Its 15,000 pictures make clear the discoveries of 
science, the life of nature, the facts of astronomy. In beauti- 
ful colors and soft gravure tints they show the great master- 
pieces of painting, sculpture and architecture. There are 
nearly 1,000 portraits of famous men and women. The impor- 
tant steps in the great modern industries are pictured from 
start to finish. These 15,000 educational pictures form a con- 
nected history of the world’s knowledge impossible to grasp 
by the written word alone. 
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THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
1207-09 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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J I should like to know 
more about the special - 

f portunities for money-mak- 
ing during the vacation 

| : months which The Grolier 

| Ans Society offers to teachers, 
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You may send me complete 
details of your Summer 
Selling Plan. 


Please send, free, the 
Leaflet of Answers from the 
Department of Wonder in 
the New Edition of The 
Book of Knowledge. 
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AUDITORIUM SEATING 


On account of these chairs being built according to 
the size of the auditorium, it is necessary to place 
orders a little in advance. Send us a plan of your 
auditorium or sketch and we shall be pleased to 
make up seating layout and have our representa- 
tive call on you with samples and prices. 








We make chairs adaptable 

for any requirement, schools, 

churches, amusement halls, 

theatres, lodges, and other 

Portable Folding Chair public buildings. Auditorium 

opera chairs, portable chairs, folding chairs. SCHOOL 
FURNITURE AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 








Stage curtains and scenery. Write for samples and esti- 


mate. Every article for schools and institutions of learning. $pen°Gnur 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 West Marshall St. RICHMOND, VA. P. O. Box 1177 























The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


| 
We manufacture not only Pupils’ 


Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 
does this. 








The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N.C. 











